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Ix is annual contribution to the Narionat 
Reresiie in which he has each year sized up the prospects 
for the New Year, John Jay Daly, prize awarded author 
and journalist (page 1) tells of the prosperity and peace 
that lies ahead, at least for the first nine months of 1960. 


Tax: sare foremost in the mind of every bread 
winner. What can be done about this plague that sweeps 
the nation, from Federal to local community levels, is well 
prescribed by Fred De Armond (page 3), formerly on the 
editorial stat! of Nation's Business. 


W irnover venturing into the question of who is 

right and who is wrong in the present steel industry and 

‘LET US RAISE A STANDARD TO WHICH THE labor deadlock, Raymond Schuessler (page 0), writer for 
WISE AND THE HONEST MAY REPAIR 


Narionat Reruniic, whe at an early age saw service in the 
WASHINGTON 


labor ranks of a steel mill, tells why steel is most vital to 

“THAT GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE, BY 
THE PEOPLE, FOR THE PEOPLE, SHALL NOT 
PERISH FROM THE EARTH LINCOLN 
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A navrier new contributor to our columns, Leslie 


Pubitahed h Grey (page 7), warns people of the brainwashing technique 
‘ublished every month 
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being used by some in our Government, in many advertising 

promotion programs, and by many unprincipled politicians. 

Ile asks the American people to think for themselves, to 

tear the label from the package to see what's within, before 

coneluding what's worthwhile, and what is propaganda. 


Aw interesting story depicting the part a lonely 
WALTER S. STEELE Kagle played in American history is told in historical face 
Editor and General Manager tualitv by a new contributor to our columns, Milton T 
HON. MAURICE H. THATCHER Chambers (page Ib). who tells the story of the Kaule, 
Counsel Old Abe 


JANUARY—1960 new contributor, Leie F. Johnson, page 


15. tells how a new Empire was opened to the earlier Ameri 


4 cans by the construction of a trail from Virginia inte Ken 


CONTENTS tucky. with Daniel Boone = as the trail blaze 


Downbeat | Tu Republican Party must cast off the leftover 
psychology of New Dealism it inherited past elections 
and return to the party of conservatism if the traditional 
two party system in our country is to prevail. There is 
room for only one velfare state party in our country and if 
the American yoters, the great proportion of whom are 
conservative-minded, are to be permitted a voice, the Repub 
lican Party, in office up to New Deal for twice as many 


years as the opposition party, must choose the conservative 
path again, says William Roper (page 17). 


ith Wisconsin 


pa Seenie Tu ever inspiring story of the valor of those 
: who stood by their guns to their death at the Alamo, which 
weakening effect on the enemy foretold the history of the 
vereat State of Texas, is vividly pictured by Louise Cheyney 
1%) 
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Planes In Wat Tis daring of the American aviators in the first 
Grupp air squadron in American history, this in covering the forces 
eal of General Pershing, whose troops were chasing the Mexican 
bandit Villa, at the outbreak of World War 1, is reviewed 

On Reds nside by George W. Grupp, of the National Press Club (page 21). 
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1960 is a Leap Year, 

1960 is National Blections Year, 

1960 is Loaded, 

1960 could be the greatest of all years for America. 

‘HAT is what the experts say. 

Business analysts in Government, private life, in 
the ranks of union labor, management, in academic 
halls after studying all available statistics, trends, 
matching those with the current situation, come to 
the conclusion that America’s position is tops; that 
success awaits this nation in 1960. 

That means success for you, success for me, success 
for all who will grasp the opportunities as they are 
presented. If all goes well, the odds being in favor 
of this, 1960 should see the national economy head 
toward the all-high $510-billion mark; an unprece- 
dented figure in American history. 

When the Repustic started analyzing the 
year just ahead, giving a pre-view of the fiscal year 
that ended June 30, 1952, the people of this land then 
turned out goods and services valued at $338-billion. 
Last year, 1959, this output had risen to a gross na- 
tional product of S480-billion. It would have gone 
higher had it not been for the protracted steel strike 
in which everybody lost money, That shadow is still 
cast over the economy, with fear of a resumption of 
the steel strike and possibly a rail strike, but with 
all this notwithstanding, there is general agreement, 
notable consensus, a collective unanimous opinion of 
all those interviewed by the Nationa re- 
porter that this year 1960 will top 1959 in American 
goods and services even Should there be a serious work 
stoppage in steel. Americans, optimistic always, are 
giving odds against a long drawn-out steel strike when 
the Taft-Hartley injunction expires late this month, 
January 26th, 1960. STEEL, the metal working week- 
ly, through its editor, Walter J. Brown, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, goes so far as to predict that “strong public 
pressure will prevent another long strike such as 
that of 1959.” 

C. H. Luedeman of the Steel Joist Institute here in 
Washington says that most of his members, great 
users of steel, are hoping for the best, “a workable 
solution even before the end of this month, January, 
1960.” 

All through the steel industry, even in the ranks of 
union labor, the same note of optimism prevails, In 
a race to overcome the effects of what might be only a 
short-lived 1960 strike, the nation’s steel mills toward 
the end of the year, 1959, stepped up production. In 
one week after another, toward the last days of De- 
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Study of New Year Prospects Indicates Peace and Prosperity 


By JOHN JAY DALY 


cember, 1959, all time highs of around 3-million ingot 
tons were realized. This helps toward the prediction 
of a prosperous year ahead. 

As always, in its annual round-up, the first port 
of call for the NarionaL Rervustic’s yearly prognosti- 
cation, is the office of Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt, re- 
search director for the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. In seven years of quotation, looking ahead, 
Dr. Schmidt has yet to be wrong. This is attributed 


John Jay Daly, Famed Author and Journalist, Receives 
Freedoms Foundation Annual Award 


by one of his able assistants, Fred Lindsley, to the 
fact that Dr. Schmidt never goes off the deep end, al- 
ways keeps track of his natural conservatism, will not 
indulge in fantasies or day dreams. After going over 
the figures of the various departments of Government, 
led by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Dr, Schmidt 
does not hesitate to predict “a prosperous New Year.” 

Like all the others interviewed, Dr, Schmidt, in the 
interest of truth, is ready to admit that no one — not 
even the experts —can tell exactly what will happen 
in the year ahead. There are too many factors in- 
volved. First is that proposed steel strike, then the 
much talked about railroad strike. 

The proposed railroad strike, too, gives cause for 
pause. If anybody wants to make a bet on it, chances 
are 50-50 there will be no strike. The spokesman for 
the Railroad Labor Executives Association, G. E. 
Leighty, president of The Brotherhood of Railroad 
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Telegraphers, says the chances for averting a rail 
strike in 1960 are 50-50. He said, “Our Unions are 
not looking for a strike.” 

Mr. Leighty, who is chairman of the Executives’ as- 
sociation, added this: “If there should happen to be a 
strike it would not take place until after April.” 

According to Rubin Levin, Editor of LABOR, the 
weekly newspaper which is the mouthpiece of the Amer- 
ican Brotherhoods, “Reason for this could be that 
piece of slow-motion legislation known as the Railroad 
Labor Act.” 

The Railroad Labor Act as explained by Dr. Burton 
Behling, transportation economist with the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, is certainly a deterrent 
to flash strikes, though there is no way in which a 
railroad employee in this, the land of the free, can be 
denied the right to strike. Under this Act which 
dates back to 1926, as amended in 1934, railroad labor 
disputes must be treated in the following manner: 

In the first place, each railroad must have served 
upon it the demands being made by any of the 21 
Brotherhoods involved (there are five standard oper- 
ating brotherhoods, 16 Non-Ops, made up of clerks, 
shop workers, station employers, others of that kind). 

If, after the demands are made, settlement is not 
reached, the Act further provides that the Unions, or 
the Railroads, may negotiate on a concerted basis, 
Unions and Railroads acting together. 

If that effort should fail, the National Mediation 
Board enters the picture. Should this move fail, the 
Mediation Board proposes arbitration. If this is not 
acceptable to both parties, the Railroad Labor Act 
then requires that the President of the United States 
be notified of a National Emergency. The Chief Ex- 


ecutive then appoints a Presidential Emergency Board 
of three members to hold hearings, and to make rec- 


ommendations for settlement of the dispute, If, after 
all this, there is no agreement, the railroad workers 
still have the right to strike. In past instances, how- 
ever, the Government has taken over the railroads, to 
prevent national disaster. All told, there have been, 
since adoption of the Act, 116 Emergency Boards ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States. 

As spokesmen on both sides of the present day dis- 
pute told this writer, “Don’t say I’m predicting a 
strike, because I feel the chances of averting one are 
good — at this time, December, 1959.” 

Anyone who reads these lines has the right to make 
their own prediction. Will there or will there not be 
a railroad strike in 1960? It’s anybody’s guess, 

Quoting STEEL again, “Odds get better and better, 
that nonferrous union and management chiefs will 
reach new labor agreements spelling peace for the next 
two years, Settlements are possible in both aluminum 
and copper. Aluminum prices will go up, maybe be- 
fore a new contract is signed, to avoid the inflation 
tag. Look for an early jump of 1 to 1.5 cents a pound, 
followed by advances in 1960 of about 0.5 a pound.” 

This brings up that nasty word again — inflation. 
According to Dr, Schmidt it is still a threat, but not 
exactly a deadly one. The problem could be solved 
by a reasonable settlement in steel, pace-setter for 
wages and prices. Also, by balancing the budget. 
Here is the over-all picture he paints: 

Economie expansion is expected throughout 1960; 
rapidly in the first half, slower toward the end. Earn- 
ings, employment, output should reach new high di- 
mensions. Expansive forces will win out over contrac- 
tive, restrictive factors, Even though no sectors of 
the economy, other than inventory rebuilding, are ex- 
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pected to be terrifically strong, expansive forces will 
be in the ascendency — in 1960. 

Inflationary forces will also be in the picture, led 
by inflationary wage spirals. These lead to price spi- 
rals, the dog chasing its tail. 

Any time anyone wants to paint the perils of infla- 
tion the case of Germany and what happened in the 
1920’s is recalled. In a period of nine years prices 
went up 2,000 per cent. An article that sold for one 
dollar in 1913 cost twenty times that much in 1921. 
That’s what inflation can do. It can be brought about 
by non-productive production through government 
spending and by union wage increases not accom- 
panied by higher production; by other means. Vast 
sums of money, gifts or loans, sent to all parts of 
the world and big defense spending are inflationary. 
Billions spent by Uncle Sam for unnecessary crops, 
including a million dollars a day for storage when it 
would be cheaper to give them away; these are in- 
flationary. Money for this, for that, for numerous 
subsidies. All these are inflationary, America going 
into debt; deeper and deeper in debt. That is inflation. 


Rudolph F. Bannow, president, National Association of 
Manufacturers, is optimistic about America’s future, he 
says in an exclusive statement to NATIONAL REPUBLIC. 
“Soon our problem will be solved, Right now, Americans 
realize they've been on the wrong trail. Like a pack of 
hounds, we're nosing around for the right one. This looks 
like confusion, but that’s better than continuing full cry 
down the wrong trail. Pretty soon we'll hit it right. You 
hear a lot about foreign competition. We know how to 
handle this, too. Higher wages is not the only problem. 
We've had those since the Revolution. To win out we must 
do two things: Stop inflation caused by Government spend- 
ing, deficit financing, stop inflation caused by wage increas- 
es greater than increases in productivity, That will keep 
prices competitive. Also, we must be progressive. That 
put America ahead in the first place, Our ideas — labor- 
saving machinery, low prices, a mass market — are being 
copied with success everywhere. 


Despite this threat—not as yet a death threat, 
true, the nation is geared to twelve months of pros- 
perity. 

This good news is the consensus gathered from such 
sources as the United States Treasury, Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors, Federal Reserve Board, the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and from Labor union leaders. 

Here is the way the national economy lines up: 

For the first half of 1960, nearly everything will be 
on the Up and Up—a Boom, no less, 

Only one sector will lag: Building. 
ing, housing. 

Despite a steel or a railroad strike or both which 
would slow business, but only temporarily, the total 
spending of the nation, or the gross product in 1960 
will be considerably greater than in 1959. 

Spending by the people will be up, trade good. In 
1959 the populace spent 313.3-billion. In 1960, these 
figures will jump more than $14-billion— to $327.4. 
That is the estimate. 

When the contemplated strikes — if any — are end- 
ed, American industry will set out to make new highs 
for all time. Yet, here is a thought to be considered, 
The present expansion of our economy started in 1958 
—in April. By October of 1960 this expansion will 
have gone 30 months which is the average length of 

(See Urswine — page 30) 
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WHAT IS THE CASE FOR TAX REFORM? 


The Most Important Issue Before America Today Is Overtaxation. 
What Must Be Done To Reform Our Tax Program To Be Fair To All? 


AND what about our taxes? 

They are not high enough, says Harry Truman. 
But Truman’s is a minority voice. “Everybody is be- 
ing overtaxed and the middle class is being taxed out 
of existence,” says T. Coleman Andrews, former Di- 
rector of Internal Revenue Service, who resigned be- 
cause he said the tax laws are unjust and unenforce- 
able. “Our tax laws make us dishonest,” says author 
Cameron Hawley. 

Sweeping reforms in the Federal tax structure are 
proposed by Chairman Wilbur D, Mills of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Mr. Mills sees the need 
of a taxing system that will provide “a tax climate 
more favorable to economic growth.” 

Millions will agree that such a change is long over- 
due. But thoughtful students of taxation say that its 
hope of success will depend upon recognizing these 
basic facts of economic life, 

1. Government at all levels is living far beyond its 

means. An agonizing reappraisal of the proper 

functions of government, particularly Federal, is 
essential to any realistic approach to the tax 
problem. 

. We must abandon the hope that a politically 
painless system of extracting most of the tax 
take from “the fat boys” is possible. 

3. We shall have to recognize that taxation is a 
means of raising public revenue, and not a tool 
for either financial stabilization or social reform. 

Just where do we Americans stand fiscally? If I 
had the grand accounting sweep necessary to draw up 
a balance sheet of the United States of America, it 
would probably show that while as a nation we are 
still solvent, we are approaching insolvency at an 
alarming pace. Our national wealth is estimated at 
a little over one trillion dollars, and our total debt is 
in the neighborhood of $750 billion. 

The Federal public debt stands practically at the 
statutory limit of $275 billion. State and local debt, 
as of 1957 (The Tax Foundation), stood at $52.5 
billion. All corporate and private debt was $415 bil- 
lion and increasing heavily every year. Our total debt 
burden is well over $4000 per capita, or nearly $17,000 
for a family of four. Personal income for 1957 
amounted to $2027 per capita, or roughly half of the 
debt load. 

As an individual, if your debts were equal to two 
years earnings, while you would not feel the situation 
hopeless, you would certainly be anxious to see it re- 
duced each year. But ag a nation we are steadily in- 
creasing rather than reducing our debt in all classifi- 
cations. 

An often unnoted fact about public expenditures is 
the geometric rise in the cost of local and state govern- 
ments—from $10 billion in 1940 to approximately $40 
billion in 1956. This does not include Federal grants- 
in-aid amounting to more than $6 billion. The various 
spending bills passed by the last session of Congress 
and vetoed by the President would in the long run 
have multiplied these grants many times. 

Annual Federal appropriations have multiplied by 
a little less than eight since 1940, state and local by 
four. Surely, here is a red light facing every thinking 
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By FRED De ARMOND 


American. For the first century and a half of our 
history the cost of state and local government ac- 
counted for the lion’s share of taxes, Then with the 
New Deal this was changed and the Federal octopus 
began to take on its present dominance. But the ex- 
ample of Washington in tapping new sources of rev- 
enue has not been lost on the states, counties, and 
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By Pletcher, Sioux City Journal 
Another Type of “Payola” 


municipalities; they are rapidly learning how to fleece 
the lambs themselves. A fierce race among the three 
levels of taxing units to exploit and sequester new 
sources of revenue is now in progress. 

With a few exceptions such as Michigan, Colorado 
and Arkansas, the states are in much better financial 
condition than the Federal Government, Missouri re- 
ceipts, for instance, were $518 million and expenditures 
$473 million for the fiscal year 1957-58. Bonded debt 
of the state was only $75 million. 

Voters are far more tax-conscious and economy- 
minded where their state, county, and city are con- 
cerned than in the case of far away Washington. A 
feeling persists that what comes out of Washington is 
free. Many members of Congress trade on this fairy- 
land conception, and therein lies the biggest threat to 
future fiscal solvency. 
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Federal grants to the states and communities for 
roads, schools, sewage facilities, urban renewal, aid to 
dependent children, and some 60 other purposes not 
only upsets the budget, but tend to break down the 
Federal system and make the states mere provinces. 
Through the seductive promise of Federal grants, 
demagogues who promise bigger and better handouts 
are elected and reelected to Congress. These are the 
chief levelling devices of the Marxian reformer who 
says he wants to divide up the wealth “from each ac- 
cording to his ability, to each according to his need.” 

This is accomplished geographically as well as by 
Statistics compiled by the American Associ- 
ation of Small Business show that in 1956 on the aver- 
age, the states received back in the form of grants onl) 
6.8 per cent of their tax contributions to Washington. 
But Michigan got back only 2.19 per cent, New York 
2.43 per cent, and Connecticut 3.61 per cent. On the 
other hand, Wyoming’s kickback was 54.07 per cent; 
Mississippi, 53.29 per cent; North Dakota, 48.50 per 
cent; and Arkansas 45.39 per cent. Some of the Con- 
gressmen who voted for huge Federal appropriations 
for school construction were working to take extra tax 
money out of their states, and send it to other states 
that were at that very time advertising competitively 
for new industries on the plea that they maintained 


low tax rates! 


classes, 


The Federal tax take for fiscal 1958 was $84 billion, 
and the actual expenditure a little under $72 billion. 
The following year this apparent or bookkeeping sur- 
plus was converted into a deficit estimated to be enough 
to wipe out the previous year’s surplus. And this in 
time of high prosperity. Combine this tax load with 
that of state and local units and, says the Tax Foun- 
dation, it means that a typical $85 a week middle 
class householder is werking for himself 31 days a 
week and for government 14% days. In the higher 
brackets the “tax labor” servitude grows more and 
more, until we see the spectacle of some men working 
up until noon on Friday for government and Friday 
afternoon for themselves and their families, 
worth this much to any man? Of 
course the average working man finds it hard to sym 
pathize with a corporation executive who has to give 
up to 90 per cent of his earnings to the Federal tax 
even then the executive receives 
more than the worker at a lathe or on a truck. 

But how can we get the rank and filer to see that 
when government puts such a tax damper on the in 
centives that cause the best minds in industry to give 
their plus efforts, this also restricts the opportunities 
of all? No one escapes high taxes and their smother- 
ing effect on the community. That wrist watch you 
bought for $64 included $8 in excise and sales taxes. 
The watchmaker paid another tax of 52 per cent on 
his corporate profits. He also paid payroll taxes, ex- 
cise taxes on some of his materials, property tax on 
his factory and inventories, ete., ete. Each of his sup- 
pliers had to include their tax bite in the prices they 
charged him. He then must pass most of the burden 
on to his customers in his prices, Taxes upon taxes 
ad infinitum. 


Is government 


collector, because 


Chairman Mills has a plan for plugging the loop 
holes and removing the inequalities in the Federai 
taxing system. Both are worthy objects in a new 
tax bill. But the crux of the matter is how much tax 
revenue shall be raised, That in turn depends upon 
the obligations of the Federal Government and the 
services it undertakes to render to the people. 

One school of thought among economists and legis- 
lators holds that taxation is a means of controlling 
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business cycles and keeping the economy on an even 
keel. This view has been stated cogently by Professor 
A. P. Lerner. 

“There are effective instruments in the hands of gov- 
ernment for maintaining full employment and _ pre- 
venting inflation, but their use is hindered by strong 
prejudices. The instruments are not available until 
it is recognized the size of the national debt is rela- 


Courtesy N.Y. Journa 
Big Government Means Big Taxes 
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tively unimportant, the interest on the debt is not a 
burden on the nation, the nation cannot be made 
‘bankrupt’ by internally-held debt. Every debit has a 
corresponding credit, Only external debt is like indi- 
vidual debt and impoverishes the nation. The purpose 
of taxation is never to raise money, but to leave less in 
the hands of the taxpayer . .. There is no room for 
the principle of balancing the budget .. .” 

The professor might be correct if our country were 
a fully regimented collectivist state in which every 
person made the same contribution and had the same 
holdings and responsibilities as every other citizen. 
Since that is not the case, and cannot in human so- 
ciety as we know it ever be the case, public debt and 
taxes rest heavier on some than on others. Only figura- 
tively can we say that “we owe the debt to ourselves.” 
The Lerner system is based on confiscation from the 
haves for the have-nots — which is not the ideal of a 
constitutional republican government, but rather of 
Marxist rule. 

Another Keynesian economist — Paul A. Samuelson, 
author of the currently most popular college text in 
economics — believes that taxes are the principal 
means of combating inflation. He says: 

“Extra taxes will mean we have lower disposable in- 
comes, and lower disposable incomes mean we shall cut 
down on our consumption spending. .. . If we already 
have an inflationary gap, the new taxes will help to 

(See Tax — page 31) 
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WHY STEEL IS A VITAL INDUSTRY 


As Our President Stated Just Before He Left On His 
By RAYMOND SCHUESSLER Trip, The Steel Dispute Must Be Settled NOW. Our 


Security and National Economy Demand It 


T IS inconceivable that in our modern society the As late as 1866, after the inflation of war, farm wages 
flow of steel could actually be stilled for 100 days averaged only $10.09 a month with board. 


and still survive. Whatever the labor-management is- Factories were crude, The industry conducted in 
sues, and we don’t propose to know the solution, one the “mills” had not heard of “technology” or “mass 
thing alone is certain: steel] is essential to the very production” or “standard parts.” Iron machines, as 
existence of the entire nation and no segment (2 mil- in the textile and grist mills of New England, had long 
lion) should endanger 170 million people as a fulcrum been run by waterpower, but use of steam was increas- 


to greater personal benefit. 


Just consider: steel crisscrosses our nation as rails, 
climbs into space as skyscrapers, glides along the 
highways and through the air. It saves lives in the 
hands of skilled surgeons and discourages would-be 
aggressors. If 99 per cent of our people were threat- 
ened with hemophilia would the blood plasma makers 
be allowed to shut up shop? 


To really understand the soul of steel you would 
have to work next to the golden ladles, I know the 
steel mills well. I worked there when I was a young- 
ster, pouring blinding buckets of hot steel, swinging 
a ponderous hammer to beat the metal from its cocoon 
of sand, then shoveling the searing-hot gravel into 
hoppers to be jellied for tomorrow’s molders, 

It is tough, dirty work —tiring when you are 17, 
and when quitting whistle blew and we passed through 


the gates and headed for home at dusk, with grimy Operation of the First Electric Furnace in U.S.A. in 
lunch bucket, I used to turn back and gaze upon the Syracuse, N. Y. 


stalagmitie silhouette of this huge, compelling monster 
that demanded so much of life. But it was wartime 


and to a man we were aware of the life-saving prod- ing, as railroads made coal available. Our agricul- 
ucts our labor spawned and the victory for our way tural nation kept farmers’ hours in its simple manu- 
of life these pregnant furnaces alone could shape. facturing operation, Twelve-hour workdays were the 

I found other work in a year—for a man moves norm. 
on — but often I return to hear the familiar sounds, The factories of a century ago were mostly unheated 
smell the acrid smoke of slag and “soup” and steaming and in winter were frigid places to work. The first 
molds, and to marvel again —even more so today, af- building to be heated by steam was the Eastern Hotel 
ter having seen more ¢ruly the outside world — at how in Boston, erected in 1845. The first steam-heated 
steel supports and buttresses every pillar and piling mill came into being in 1852, the Burlington Woolen 
of our society. Company’s “ultra-modern” facility that was located 

If I resented the strain and sweat of my labor then, in Vermont. Homes usually had one or two rooms 
I now beg to pay homage to this golden metal and heated with wood fires. Many thought of iron stoves 
respect to the men who cup and caress its fiery birth. as costly luxuries, and fireplaces were still in general 
For a world without steel would be truly unthinkable. use. P 
Every product we use is either made of steel or proc- Coal oil was beginning to come into wider use for 
essed by a machine made of steel. It is the cheapest lighting, after the first commercial coal-oil distillery i 
and most versatile metal used by man. was established in 1853 by the U. S. Chemical Manu- \ 

Steel has just begun its second century. For a true facturing Company at Waltham, Mass. But tallow 
perspective of what steel has done for humanity, let candles were still a necessity for many families, even 
us look back a hundred years and see how the world after the first oil well was drilled in Titusville, Penn- 
looked then. sylvania, in 1859. 

Eight out of ten people lived on 1,449,000 farms in America’s first recorded bathtub installation, a his- 
1857. On these farms lived some 6,385,000 cows, all torical event some believe was concocted by H. L. 
milked twice a day by hand and also fed by hand Mencken, occurred in 1842, in the Cincinnati home of 
nearly half the year, Their food was raised with horse- wealthy Adam Thompson. Its water supply was 
drawn plows for the 19.6 million “rural” folk among a pumped in, In 1858, as for many decades after, most 
total population of 23.2 million. American homes relied on washbowl and slopjar for 

Men had only the horse and the ox to augment their toilet making. The daily bath was unheard of and 
musclepower on most jobs. Though coal was coming outdoor privies were a common sight even in towns 
into use, charcoal was used mostly in ironmaking, To and cities. The cistern and well simply didn’t exist. 
get wood for the charcoal, up to two acres of timber Iron pipe was a luxury, For years afterward, many 
per ton of iron had to be chopped. “Cheap” labor, towns used wooden water mains, bound together by 
combined with high prices for iron, made this feasible. iron straps. 
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But America was growing prosperous in those days. 
All that was needed was a little ingenuity and engi- 
neering —and perhaps the right materials to work 
with. In 1857, Americans had enjoyed ten years of 
rising prosperity. The panic of two decades earlier 
was all but forgotten. New territory, annexed after 
the Mexican War, along with California gold, had 
played its part. The building of railroads added a tre- 
mendous impetus to economic development. 

In 1857 the U. S. treasury had total receipts of $69 
million. It reported expenditures of $68 million and 
yet the populace was practically exempt from direct 
Federal taxation! 

Then, between April of 1856 and the end of 1857, 
something happened that was to change the face of 
the globe. Vatent papers were issued to two men — 
Henry Bessemer in England and William Kelly in 
America. Working independently thousands of miles 
apart, these two men reported almost simultaneously 
the discovery of a pneumatic process which could make 
steel in large quantities, quickly and cheaply. This 
was the technological break-through which was to 
spur the greatest century of progress in the history of 
man. 

In 1869 many basic discoveries and inventions were 
awaiting only the wide availability of steel for their 
practical development and application. And with a 
clang of hammer, rivet, and beam, the miracle of 
America began to unfold. Before long, Cyrus McCor- 
mick’s reaper touched off the world’s greatest agricul- 
tural revolution — implemented by steel farming ma- 
chinery. 

The continuous-rod mill, developed in 1869, made 
possible the long strands of wire for telegraph and 
telephone lines, fences for farms and grazing lands, 
and for the great suspension bridges that soon were 
to span once “unbridgeable” American rivers. Stylish 
hooped skirts for the ladies comprised a lively market 
for wire produced in early mills. 

Seamless steel tubing, first introduced in 1895 at 
Elwood City, Pennsylvania, satisfied the pent-up de- 
mand of the bicycle industry, channeled the rise of 
the new oil and gas industries, and found numerous 
manufacturing applications. The first continuous roll- 
ing mill for producing steel sheets began operating in 
Ashland, Kentucky, in 1924, Few then anticipated 
its ultimate contributions in the form of streamlined, 
modern automobiles and as the “skin” of countless 
work-saving household appliances, 

Steel turbines paced the drive of the great power 
industries. And myriad steel machines in the factory 
and on the farm continued to boost productivity and 
enhance our nation’s standard of living. 

In 1870, American steel production was less than a 
third of England’s and about half of Germany’s, By 
1890, America had become the world’s greatest steel 
producer, a position she still holds by a wide margin. 

The first building to be known as a skyscraper, with 
an all-steel frame supporting the entire weight of the 
walls, was completed in 1885 in Chicago at LaSalle 
and Adams Streets. Height: ten stories, 

The first automobile to be produced in any sort of 
quantity for general sale was built in 1895 in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, by the Duryea Motor Wagon 
Company. 

Soon machines constructed from steel were helping 
Americans in every possible kind of productive work. 
And as machines wiped out human drudgery while 
increasing production, the nation’s standards of living, 
health and education all advanced together. 

In no modern nation were ironmaking and steel- 
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making a more primitive practice than in the United 
States of a century ago. In no country today can iron 
and steel production compare with that of the United 
States, either in efficiency or in volume. 

The growth of the industry in America stands as a 
case history in the accomplishments of free enterprise, 
in the benefits created by this nation’s democratic cap- 
italism. Our American realization of “people's capi- 
talism” rises upon a foundation of steel. 

The steel industry’s shareholders total some 1,080,- 
000 today, exceeding the industry’s total number of 
employees by more than 10,000. 

Do you think steel is dominated by a handful of 
colossal companies? More than 85 companies are 
producing ingot steel in plants located in 119 com- 
munities that reach through 28 states—from coast 
to coast, from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. Some 255 


Courtesy Bettman Archives 


Bessemer Steelmaking in About 1870. From an Early 
Woodcut 


companies are finishing steel for the nation’s markets. 
And the distinction between employer and employee is 
often a thin demarcation, Skilled men to run the steel 
business are often recruited from the very ranks of 
labor. For instance, Leslie B. Worthington, who 
helped his father mine coal at Witt, Illinois, when 
a youngster, recently became president of U. 8. Steel. 

These companies compete for their customers on a 
nationwide basis. Smaller steel companies for many 
years have been outpacing the larger ones in their 
rate of growth. The 11 top producers of 1939 have 
by today increased their steelmaking capacity approxi- 
mately 50 per cent, whereas the rest have advanced 
theirs by some 90 per cent in the same period. 

With 100 years of accomplishment behind it, Amer- 
ica’s steel industry stands at the threshold of its sec- 
ond century. With our rapidly expanding population 
calling for more and more goods made of steel or built 
with machines constructed of steel, the prospects for 
the future loom bright. 

Across our nation the need for new schools, colleges, 
hospitals and churches is growing daily. Slums are to 
be razed, skyscrapers built, warehouses, shopping cen- 
ters and factories constructed to meet an ever-growing 
demand. Special new steels are required for atomic 
research, for guided missiles and for other phases of 
American industry’s rapidly changing technology. 

The American steel industry is well prepared for an 
even greater century ahead if it is allowed to stretch 
its growing muscles unhampered by the tantrums of 
unresolved labor-management strife. To cut off for an 
hour the flow of steel into American industrial arteries 
is suicide. And if any man uses his power to do so, 


whether in labor or management, this is close to 
treason. 
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INDIVIDUAL THINKING IS ESSENTIAL 


The United States Was Founded As A Nation Of Individuals With 
Individual Rights And Responsibilities Which Included Thinking 


A® OMINOUS change has come over vast numbers 

of American citizens in the last few years. It has 
been occasioned by the mechanization of thought and 
ideas. Like Faust, many people are in a fair way to 
sell their souls for that mental ease which is question- 
ably vouchsafed to those who will not take the trouble 
to think for themselves. 


Too many Americans tend to live on infused opin- 
ions, and to have knowledge pumped into them mechan- 
ically; or barked at them by radio and television; or 
sloganized by hucksters bartering tinsel; or sermon- 
ized by organized groups whose interests are calculated 
to influence American thought and action in order to 
serve their previous attachments, or by those who gain 
through international trade or investments. 
This contagion of mass psychology is fully exploited 
by merchandise vendors and by internationalists with 
world government programs, but also it is helped, in a 
most insidious way, by much of our Government propa- 
ganda, In its pristine religious Latin, “propaganda” 
was an innocent word, defining a desire to extend a 
religious faith; but today, in the hands of unscrupu- 
lous manipulators of public opinion, it has acquired 
an almost diabolical significance, 
Our governmental agencies and officials are careful 
not to use the word, except in condemnation; with a 
conviction that, by tone and accent, it will emphasize 
their repugnance to its employment. Instead of the 
discreditable use of propaganda, and all that its con- 
notations include, our Government, through its mul- 
tiple publicity bureaus and public relations offices, 
now “SELLS” its policies and programs to the tax- 
paper WITH HIS OWN MONEY! No matter that a 
given policy may be an attempt to put some Social- 
istic system into our Republican system of govern- 
ment, as in a ready-made garment; or that it would 
result, subtly or otherwise, to fashion our system after 
some age-old, but fully discredited alien pattern. 
The average complacent American citizen accepts 
all this as gospel, because it is labeled “Public Opin- 
ion,” which, emphatically, it is not! It is certainly 
not the opinion of real thinking Americans who have 
the interest and intention of carefully examining such 
policies and programs, and thinking for himself. 
In his “Epic of America,” James Truslow Adams 
wrote: 
“It has been said, not without a show of reason by 
those familiar with the most recent advertising 
methods, that only cost limits the delivery of 
public opinion in any direction on any subject. 

The more money available, the larger slice of 
opinion can be delivered.” 

Thoughtful Americans now recognize the enormous, 
almost limitless budget of the Government — not only 
in money, but in prestige and power, to put before 
them, pre-packaged, pre-cooked, pre-digested opinions, 
on policies and practices that are absolutely contrary 
to their conception of America, as they learned it from 
their forbears. Cert...ly nothing in that concept en- 
courages the notion that the United States of America 
should be a universal Almoner in perpetuity; nor that 
only the Government possesses an omniscience that 


By GREY LESLIE 


makes it unnecessary for people to think and do for 
themselves. 

For example, as of this writing, our legislators are 
holding hearings on the moot question of taxation. 
The attractive bait of tax reduction at all levels, is 
being floated by some legislators and some segments 
of the Administration, who hope to put over — with- 
out serious protest—a general sales tax. The tech- 
nique and pattern are familiar. 

One needs no occult perception to sense that, if some 
slight income tax relief is currently afforded, a gen- 


America can no more survive and grow without 
big business than it can survive and grow without 
small business. Every fact of our economic and in- 
dustrial life proves that the two are interpendent. 
You cannot strengthen one by weakening the other; 
and you cannot add to the stature of a dwarf by 
cutting off the leg of a giant. . . . The American 
industrial machine is a unit, just like an automobile. 
it is made of big parts and little parts, each of 
which does its own particular job and all of which 
are intricately fitted together. You may think that 
it would be fun to sort them all out into neat piles 
according to size to please the staticians. You could 
even pass a law declaring that all the parts must 
be the same size; and the theorists, no doubt, would 
be delighted. But when you get through, your auto- 
mobile won't run —and neither will American in- 
dustry. — Benjamin Fairless 


eral sales tax, spread over a wide base, and affecting 
every phase of our economy, will be tolerated. How- 
ever, like all of our existing sales taxes, Federal, State 
and Municipal, such taxes constitute a sizable item in 
our ever-mounting costs of living, and affect every 
one of us. One needs no special prescience to realize 
that, if the demands for constantly increasing expendi- 
tures for national defense, coupled with many of our 
questionable foreign aid programs continue, further 
tax avenues must be explored and utilized. 

In the light of all this, it can readily be seen that, 
once the bait of a slight income tax reduction is taken, 
in order to screeu the nuisance and burden of a gen- 
eral sales tax, both forms of taxation will eventually 
have to be increased to meet the astronomic demands 
for money to support the Government’s programs. One 
only has to look back to the original income tax and 
gasoline tax levies to show this to be the case. 

Many of our legislators’ propaganda machines are 
steadily grinding out pronouncements, using the 
“brain-washing” technique in its most efficient, but 
ugliest form. Unfortunately there are many Ameri- 
‘ans, preoccupied as they are forced to be, with their 
own tensions of factory, field or office, who are un- 
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willing to take the time and interest to carefully ana- 
lyze such propaganda, under whatever label it parades. 
They easily succumb to its effects, because they are 
the victims of the mechanization of thought and ideas. 
They fail to realize that many of the tensions from 
which they suffer are the results of their own com- 
plaisance, Unwittingly, they are tolerating an Amer- 
ican adoption of the Soviet’s technique of government 
by propaganda. 

The use of the word “propaganda,” and all that it 
connotes in our American concept, has utility only in 
opprobrium; but in relation to matters of “laying the 
ground-work” for governmental projects and programs 
involving huge appropriations of public funds or polit- 
ical entanglements with other goverments, we are ex- 
pected to endure the “hard” or “soft sell.” 

Either form usually uses as a premise, an enemy 
a humanitarian appeal, or a fictitious notion 
that parochial financial, social and educational respon- 
sibilities can and should be transferred to the Federal 
Government or a world government, 


scare, 


It takes a brave politician to forego any opportu- 
nity to crave a Federal bounty for some local project, 
and put the burden of its financing and maintenance 
not on the immediate community it is supposed to 
benefit, but on the people of the nation at large. Such 
benetficences, however, can never escape the homely, 
but aptly descriptive identification of an earlier day, 
when they were called “Pork Barrel Legislation.” The 
appellation has been refined, but the intent remains. 

Further examples of the use of propaganda by the 
Government and its officials multiply. For instance, 
there is the gross mis-use of the franking privileges by 
members of Congress and governmental agencies and 
Originally, the frank was intended to give 
legislators an opoprtunity to keep their constituents 
informed, The bureaucracy now uses it extensively 
under the guise of “education.” Substitute “propa- 
vanda” for “education” here, and thoughful and think- 
ing Americans can easily detect the semantic juggling. 
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It is comforting to reflect that the founders of this 
great nation—the Statesmen and Patriots—who gave 
it life and meaning, addressed themselves to the intel 
ligence of their audience. They constantly urged in- 
dependent thinking. Indeed, in every utterance, the) 
insisted on individual, rather than regimented thought. 

The Constitution of the United States is the result 
of composite individual thinking. Its several Articles 
were debated, argued, and hammered out with ardor 
on the anvil of individual human experience and per- 
sonal opinion. Without that impetus of individual, 
thinking, it would have lacked vitality 
and endurance. 


independent 

It would be well, perhaps, if, instead of the glib 
slogans ornamenting the wall mottoes in ollices, fac 
buildings, the short Pre- 
amble of the Constitution were prominently exhibited. 


tories, schools and public 
[t might counteract some of the damage being done by 
the lazy habit of accepting canned opinions, and pro- 
voke a little individual thinking. 

It is distressfully amazing to discover how little 
many of our vaunted, highly educated American youth 
really know of the origin and ideals of the nation 
which gives them “Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of 
Happiness.” It is painful to observe that their think- 
ing seems to be somewhat regimented and controlled 
by some mysterious and anonymous “They,” whom they 
cannot identify, but whose dictum they slavishly fol- 
low because of a foolish notion that to question it 
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Horse of a Different Color 


“Mis-tits,” “Re- 
actionaries,” or even worse in the eyes of their fellows. 

When all things are considered, we come to the 
conclusion that only our thoughts are about all that 
we can now call our own, They are our priceless 
possessions, and we abase them when we permit, by 
our disuse of them, some calculated opinion to dis- 
tract us. 

Every American, worthy of his birthright, has a 
compelling responsibility that cannot be shirked. It 
is his duty to think for himself, and to refuse to ac- 
cept 


would label them as “non-conformists,” 


as final and compulsive, any proposal, policy or 
project, that, regardless of any mass sponsorship, stirs 
up a questioning in his own thinking apparatus. It is 
also part of his duty to give his own carefully consid- 
ered opinions articulation, and to be grateful that he 
lives in a nation where he still has that freedom. 

Any abject surrender to mechanized thought is un- 
worthy of intelligent Americans. 


Scheduled events for 1960, to which appeals are 
to be made to the American People to observe, are 
some four hundred "Special months," "Spcial Weeks” 
and “Special Days.” These run all the way from 
“New Years Day,” “Louisiana Yam Supper Week," 
“Cat Week,” “National Mother-in-Law Day,” "Good 
Neighbor Week," “National Travel Year,"’ “Nation- 
al Do-it-Yourself Week," “Fourth of July,” “Memo- 
rial Day,” “Labor Day,” “Constitution Day,” “U. N. 
Day,” "U. S. Flag Day,” “Cotton Week," “Thanks- 
giving Day,” "Christmas Day," “Armistice Day,” 
“Good Human Relations Week," plus about 360 
other events, which with a three weeks vacation, 
thirty-day sick leave, plus Saturdays and Sundays, 
should enable the average business, the schools and 
the Government to stage a "Do Nothing Year, 1960." 
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THE ENEMY WITHIN OUR GATES 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


Concerning the Activities of Movements Tending To Undermine the Institutions of the Republic 


U.S.A. Reds Follow Kremlin — 
Scrap "Collective Leadership" 


Revamping its leadership, throwing overboard its 
so-called “collective leadership” and recreating a more 
militant program under its toughest henchman, Gus 
Hall, nee Arva Halberg, the Communist Party, at its 
recent seventeenth national convention in Harlem, 
charted a course in keeping with the Moscow party- 
line of “peaceful co-existence” and a “peace economy.” 
“Collective leadership” was set up at the sixteenth na- 
tional convention of the party in New York in 1957 
after Khrushchey’s violent attack on Stalin’s one-man 
rule. 

The new course is a reversion to the Browder course 
which existed during and following World War LI. 
This went through an over-night change on orders 
from the Kremlin, catching Browder off guard and 
costing him his head. He was supplanted by Eugene 
Dennis who has now been sent down the ladder into 
an especially created job for him. Gus Hall, forty-nine 
year old militant, was elevated into a new post, that of 
General Secretary, similar to the post that was held 
by Stalin in the Soviet Party. 

Hall, the keynote speaker, praised Khrushchev and 
his visit to the United States and the progress of Red 
Russia, Red China and the Iron Curtain countries. He 
called for a “hands-off” policy with regard to Cuba 
and an end to French and British “colonialism.” He 
criticized the Eugene Dennis leadership, factionalism, 
extremism and the grevious departure from “demo- 
cratic principles” by the party. Hall then proceeded 
to install the boss system over the party, presumably 
to “correct” these ills. 

Convening in New York at Harlem’s swank Hotel 
Theresa, an estimated 225 delegates, representing the 
Communist Party sections from forty States, met on 
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Gus Hall, Nee Halberg, Moscow Trained Ex-Convict, Ex- 
CIO Sit Down Strike Leader, Keynote Speaker at Recent 
Communist Party National Convention, N.Y.C. 


Benjamin J, Davis, State Chairman of Communist Party of 
New York and Member of National Committee, Tells Red 
Convention of Communist Plans for 1960 Elections 


December 10th to the 13th at what 38 described by a 
NATIONAL Repus.ic representative, who heard the un- 
dertones of the controversies seeping’ from the locked 
door of the hall, the “most militant gathering of the 
party big-wigs since the ousting of Earl Browder.” It 
will be recalled that Browder’s leadership was abruptly 
ended with the change in the Party-line, in keeping 
with Moscow’s orders during the Stalin regime, The 
Browder reign was marked by several Party-line 
changes in compliance with Moscow’s policies from 
hot to cold and back to hot, as the occasion warranted, 
during Russia’s in and out alliance with Hitler and 
Mussolini; Russia’s temporary alliante with the Unit- 
ed States, Great Britain and Nationalist China; and 
finally in the post-war reversion by Russia to its 
militancy against these and other countries, which by 
then included West Germany, Japan and Italy. Fail- 
ing to act immediately in the last change, Browder 
was purged from leadership. 

With the ousting of Browder, Eugene Dennis was 
elevated to the top post in the Communist Party. With 
the death of Stalin and the rise of Khrushchev in 
power in Russia, Dennis was forced to realign party 
leadership from a one-man direction to a “collective 
leadership” at the 1957 national convention. Finally, 
as Khrushchev shelved his so-called “collective leader- 
ship” in Russia and the Iron Curtain countries and 
again set up a one-man rule, Dennis was too slow in 
following suit, since he feared “factionalism,” resulting 
in losing another three or four of the top leaders, as 
was the case in 1957 when shifting to “collective lead- 
ership.” At that time it will be recalled the party lost 
the direct activities of John Gates, Doxey Wilkerson, 
Howard Fast and one or two other big-wigs who hesi- 
tated to move over in line at the drop of the hat with- 
out asking why the sudden change. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the F.B.1., announced 
on September 30, 1959: “Consciously modelled after 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the Com- 
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munist Party, U.S.A., is today a tightly knit, hard- 
core group which offers its unswerving allegiance to 
the Soviet Union The ultimate strength of Com- 
munism lies in its flexible ideology translated into 
organized action by the rigid discipline and militant 
dedication with which every individual Communist is 
imbued.” 
William Z. 


Foster and Earl Browder were moved 
to the top after a special session in Moscow with 
Stalin. At the time Stalin ordered the purge of Ben- 
jamin Gitlow, Jay Lovestone and others of the top 
echelon who failed to give immediate acceptance to 
Stalin’s orders to stage an attempted uprising in the 
United States in the 1930’s. Gitlow and Lovestone 
claimed that Stalin had been misinformed with regard 
to the ripeness of the time for such action. They were 
sent back to the United States and purged from the 
party leadership. srowder and Foster yes-yessed 
Stalin, but since the change-over in party leadership 
created certain dissention (factionalism) within the 
ranks they were not pressed to carry out the seizure 
attempt. However, they were instructed to purge the 
party of all dissident members, to reorientate the 
members and rid the party of factionalism. 

Moscow is reported to have ordered the recent con- 
vention of the party to again establish itself on a more 
militant basis. Dennis has now been kicked down- 
stairs in a newly created position of no import and 
the most militant of the so-called “legal” apparatus of 
the party has been elevated to power. William Z. 
Foster, now past 75 years of age and allegedly ill, has 
been retained as “President Emeritus,” merely an hon- 
orary post, with no power or duties. Dennis is now 
chairman of the national committee. Gus Hall has 
assumed the “personality complex” or one-man dic- 
tater, as Khrushchev said of Stalin when denouncing 
the latter in an effort to elevate himself and to con- 
solidate control within himself, 

The Communist background of Gus Hall includes 
that of his grandfather who in Finland was a dedi- 
cated Communist and his father and mother in the 
United States who were charter members of the Com- 
munist Party. Hall’s activities date back to the age 
of seventeen when he joined the Young Communist 
League in Minnesota. Sine then, Hall, whose real 
name is Arva Halberg, has progressed up the ladder 
in the Communist Party. He was schooled in Moscow, 
has trained in street battles, dynamitings, conspiracy 


“Organization For Democratic Cuba” 
British Embassy, Washington, D. C. 
British Planes to 


Demonstrates at 
, in Protest to Sale of 
Fidel Castro 
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French Built Autos Roll From Docks in San Francisco, 


Cars Were Sold to Red China With Delivery in U.S.A., 
Entitling China to American Funds, a Violation of Our Law 


and agitation in the U.S.A. As a rebel and non-con- 
formist (except to Moscow’s orders), Hall is thorough- 
ly dedicated to the cause, even to the extent of taking 
on a Communist spouse. He has a record of action, a 
police record of great length, jail and prison terms 
and all that fits one for the top ranks of the revo- 
lutionaries. 

Hall has gone through every possible step in the 
apparatus of the party. He joined the Young Com- 
munist League in Minnesota at the age of 17, when it 
had but 500 members. He attended and later taught 
at the Young Communist League school in Wisconsin 
(1927), instructing other American youth in the 
movement. He clerked in a Communist Finnish co- 
operative store in Minnesota. He was active in the 
young Reds’ Labor Finnish Sports Union in Minne- 
sota. He sojourned to Russia in 1930 where he was 
allegedly specially schooled in Communist tactics. 
Upon his return as a well-trained and polished Com- 
munist, Hall became district director of the Young 
Communist League in Minnesota and Northern Mich- 
igan. He was later organizer for the YCL in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, while employed in the Truscon Steel Mills 
of the Republic Steel Corporation. He later worked 
at the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company. He was 
an organizer for the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee in Ohio and was active in the early CIO riots 
and sit-down strikes in the Ohio area. He was Ohio 
State chairman and secretary of the national commit- 
tee of the party in the 1930's. 

Hall was the party candidate for Governor of Ohio 
in 1938 and executive secretary of the party in Ohio 
in 1940. He was secretary of the Mahoney County 
party section later. In 1934 Hall was instructor at 


the Workers School (Communist) in Youngstown, 
Ohio. It is reported that he was the “brains” of a 


series of terrorist bombings in the steel strikes in 
Ohio in 1937. He has been one of the party writers 
who have presented the party line and party tactics 
in New Century publications, in “Political Affairs,” 
the national committee official organ ; in “Negro Affairs 
Quarterly” and “Masses and Mainstream,” an organ 
for “intellectuals.” Hall has operated in the fields of 
timber, mine, steel, agricultural, iron and wire mill 
workers in the northwest and the east. He married 
Elizabeth Turner, a member of the Young Communist 
League in Warren, Ohio, so he has had Communism 
passed down to himself and has carried it into his 
own family life. 

(See Enemy — page 23) 
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—— EDITORIALS 


1960 Resolutions For Americans 


E ARE on the threshold of a New Year — the 

Year of Our Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred 
and Sixty. It is a year fraught with many dangers, 
many opportunities. It is a presidential election year, 
which could change the course of our nation, It is 
a year from which we hope much, in which we dread 
much — and in which we can, if we will, accomplish 
much. 

A New Year— A New Decade! How should we face 
it? How should we plan? What may we, as individ- 
uals, do—so that when next year (1961) comes, we 
may meet it without regrets for our errors either of 
commission or omission ? 

As Americans, let us seriously consider our duty 
and in dedicatory spirit make our New Year’s Reso- 
lutions: 

The New Year finds the world in turmoil, divided 
for the most part into two armed camps — with a few 
undecided “neutrals” skittering around the edges. 

True, there is much talk of a “Thaw” — but we know 
from experience that a thaw this time of year is usual- 
ly followed by a freeze and a storm. 

Nikita Khrushchev is holding out an olive branch in 
one hand, Is there a dagger in the other? 

Khrushchev says: “Let us all live in peace.” He 
talks about the self-determination of peoples, and an- 
nounces in the next breath that Soviet troops will re- 
main in Hungary — of course “at the wish of the Hun- 
garian people.” 

Khrushchev says he wants to be friends with the 
United States—but over the air waves to the rest 
of the world he keeps up a constant barrage of propa- 
ganda against us. 

Khrushchev says we must not interfere, even by ra- 
dio on the Voice of America, with the “People’s Democ- 
racies” — but his agents by the hundreds are busily 
stirring up Latin America against us. 

Khrushchev keeps Africa and the Middle East in 
ferment by charges of colonialism on the part of the 
Free World — while his partner in aggression, Red 
China, invades India, and threatens a score of other 
nations in the Far East. 

Khrushchev, of course, is only a symbol. If he were 
not the head of Red Russia, someone like him would 
be in control. For the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union keeps a strangle-hold on voiceless millions of 
divergent strains — Russians, Ukrainians, Estonians, 
Latvians, Lithuanians, Georgians, etcetera, ad in- 
finitum. 

Whoever wields the power, whoever pulls the strings, 
the Communist program of World domination remains 
the same. Communism, as we have said many times, 
is the direct antithesis of freedom. It is complete 
control of the many by the few. It is slavery of both 
mind and body —a direct negation of all the ideals 
incorporated in the British Magna Carta and its 
logical successor, the American Bill of Rights. There 
‘an be no real co-existence between Godless Commu- 
nism and a democratic Republic whose motto is “In 
God We Trust.” 

These are things we must not forget, no matter how 
great is our desire for peace among the nations. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That, during this coming year, we, as individuals, 
will put aside personal prejudices and partisan fealties 
to work wholeheartedly for a defense of our country 
so strong that no one will dare attack us; 

That we, as individuals, will be willing to sacrifice, 
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if needs be, for this material defense, doing gladly 
whatever may be asked of us for its accomplishment ; 

That we, as individuals, will be constantly on the 
alert to prevent any and all infiltration attempts, 
seeing to it that only those who are truly American 
in deed and spirit stand guard over our nation; 

That, furthermore, we, as individuals, will watch 
out for all attempts to subvert the mind through false 
propaganda, and will be courageous enough to de- 
nounce such propaganda and its agents — whether it 
be in our schools, from the pulpit, in the press, in our 
Government, or over the air waves; 

That we, as individuals, will be prepared to stand 
up for our country at all times, never permitting any 
misstatement about, or misinterpretation of, our he- 
roes or our history to go unchallenged ; 

That we, as individuals, will not cease to bear wit- 
ness, by speech and action, of our belief in the United 
States of America, its Constitution, and its Bill of 
Rights. 

* * * 

We enter upon the New Year with many national 
problems, greatly affecting the lives of each and every 
one of us, still unresolved. 

What shall be done about the ever-rising national 
debt? 

How may we meet the danger of inflation? 

What can be done about the increasing influence of 
pressure groups upon our legislators? 

How may we handle the foreign aid program without 
its resulting in unemployment here? 

What should we do to protect our own industries 
from low-wage foreign competition? 

What about subsidies? 

Who is to pay for all of the Government grants and 
for the services which are being demanded by pressure 
groups? 

How may we stop the trend toward a welfare state, 
which is pure Socialism? 

And — above all else— how may we make our tax 
program fair to all, neither granting special privileges 
nor penalizing any segment of our population? 

Bearing in mind all of these unresolved problems, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That we, as American citizens, revert to first prin- 
ciples, to the ideals of the Founding Fathers when 
they wrote that all men were entitled to “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness,” but who, by the use of 
the word “pursuit,” showed clearly that they meant 
each man should have the opportunity to pursue his 
own happiness, to earn his own livelihood — not to 
have everything done for him by a paternalistic gov- 
ernment relying on taxing those who were willing to 
work, and denying them adequate rewards of their 
labor and thrift; 

That we, as individuals, will by our ballots fight to 
retain the freedoms which made this country great — 
freedom to work where and at what we choose, free- 
dom to look after our families’ welfare ourselves, free- 
dom to build for the future by our own thrift and by 
the constructive labor of our hands and brains; 

That we, as individuals, will consider the question 
of Government spending exactly as we would our own 
budget — whether a program is essential, whether it 
can be afforded, and where the money is coming from: 

That we, as individuals, will ask no more from our 
Government for ourselves or for our group than we 
are willing for all people and all groups to have — 
remembering that whether we wish aid, subsidy, or 
special privileges, every other citizen is entitled to 
just as much; considering what these aid, grants or 
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subsidies will mean to the tax bill, which we must 
help pay; and then deciding whether, since we must 
help pay the cost of all grants including our own, 
what we wish is worth its cost to us; 

That we, as individuals, while desirous of helping 
needy nations and needy people, will in our considera- 
tion of foreign aid and trade, remember our own work- 
ers and their deservedly high standard of living, and 
refrain from building competition which will close 
down our factories, raise unemployment and lower the 
American standard of living of which we have been 
so proud ; 

That we, as individuals, will keep our legislators 
posted as to our views — not only on matters pertain- 
ing to our own locality, but also on bills affecting the 
nation as a whole, particularly when it is a matter of 
appropriations — showing them that we, as individ- 
uals, pay aS much attention to the bills before them as 
do the blocs, and demonstrating that the pressure from 
aroused citizens is quite as effective at vote-getting as 
bloc pressure put on by a few hired hands, 

* * * 

The New Year is a Presidential Election Year, If 
the course of our Republic is to continue along the 
lines already laid down, the decision will be ours, If 
the course is to change in any way, the decision will 
be ours, We, the free men and women of the United 
States, have it in our power — by our vote to deter- 
mine the course our Nation will follow. 

As citizens, we have not only the right to vote, but 
the responsibility to do so. Unless we faithfully exer 
cise this right, we have failed in our responsibilities. 

In the countries dominated by the Communists, the 
people must go to the polls and must yote “Yes.” 
They have not the power of choice. Because of lack 
of arms to fight, internal dissensions, and sometimes 
neglect of responsibility, they have handed over the 
right of decision to cynical masters, who, while prating 
much about the freedom and rights in the “People's 
Democracies,” see to it that these same people do not 
have the right to object or to choose their own govern- 
ment. When, as in Hungary, they try to express them- 
selves —and it should be remembered that the Hun- 
garian document of freedom ranks with the Magna 
Carta their voices are silenced by Soviet tanks and 
by Soviet guns. (Particularly symbolic of the Com- 
munist mental maneuvers is that for three years they 
held in prison youths arrested in the abortive Hun- 
garian revolt — held them until they came of age, and 
then executed them.) 

We, who are free people, should, and must, vote in 
our free elections. Any other course is unthinkable. 

But exercising our franchise is not just a matter 
of going to the polls on Election Day. It is a year 
round job. 

Politics is our business just as much as it is the 
politicians or their candidates—and we must make 
it our business if we do not wish to see our precious 
freedoms go by default. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That we, as individual citizens and voters, determine 
this year to do our level best to give to this country 
the finest Administration in its history; 

That we, as individuals, will weigh the merits of 
each issue and each candidate as carefully as we con- 
sider any of our own personal problems; 

That we, as individuals, will familiarize ourselves 
with the programs of both parties, weighing their 
merits in the light of dispassionate reasoning and 
using as our yardstick the Constitution of the United 
States; 

That after careful deliberation, we, as individuals, 
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will select the party of our choice and become active 
in that party, giving as much attention to local issues 
as to national ones, and working within the party to 
draw attention to the issues which we deem most im- 
portant; 

That we, as individuals, will take an active part in 
the selection of candidates, making our determination 
upon their records and their merits, rather than upon 
personal preferences or with the thought that they 
might do something special for us; 

That we, as individuals, will put the needs of the 
nation before party loyalties, and work boldly for 
those candidates who will without reservation sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States; 

That we, as individuals, will not only cast our votes 
in the primaries, but will see to it that there is a ree- 
ord turn out — that all the people whom we know are 
informed as to issues and candidates, and help see 
that they too vote in the primaries; 

That once the candidates have been chosen, we, as 
individuals, will work for our candidate, familiarizing 
ourselves with his position on all pertinent issues, see- 
ing to it that he is fully conversant with what we 
believe should be his stand, and assuring him of our 
loyal support as long as he stands by the Constitution 
and the rights contained therein; 

That we, as individuals, will refrain from personal 
back-biting and animosities, relying solely on facts 
when stating our case and not indulging in demagogic 
name-calling or rabble-rousing ; 

That on Election Day, conscious that we have done 
our full share of the work of a citizen, we, as individ- 
uals will vote and help get out the vote. 

These resolutions for the New Year may not be 
easy to keep. They call for thought and for work. 
Perhaps if we adopt them, we will not have as much 
time to watch television or to do many of the things 
we wish. 

But when we remember the men who made this na- 
tion, when we remember those who helped it to grow 
to its position of power, we will see that we would be 
doing only a small part in comparison. 

If we carry out these resolutions, we, as individuals, 
will help to leave our country stronger and better for 
the generations yet to come — just as our predecessors 
did for us. 

Is that not worth while? 

@ @ 


A Prayer For The President 


Almighty and most merciful Father, in whom is all 
sovereignty, we pray for the President of these United 
States, upon whom has been laid heavy burdens and 
grave responsibilities as he speaks for our country 
and its people. 

Give him the strength needed for the doing of the 
tasks set before him—the physical health to carry 
the onerous load, the spiritual stamina to remain firm 
in time of crises. 

Guide him in his conduct of the course of the na- 
tion, that he may be governed by Thy wisdom, sensi- 
tive to the needs of the hour, but not swayed from 
the appointed path. Let his ears be ever open to Thy 
voice, but deaf to the appeals of the self-seeking. 

Help him to uphold the right at all times and to 
follow that which is true, untouched by the adulation 
of his friends and the reviling of his foes, 

We ask Thy blessing upon the President of these 
United States and on our nation. In Jesus’ name, 


Amen. 
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OLD ABE OF THE EIGHTH WISCONSIN 


By MILTON T. CHAMBERS 


N THE autumn of 1862, in the Valley of the Missis- 

sippi, the young Wisconsin Volunteers were mov- 
ing against seasoned and hardened Confederate sol- 
diers of Generals Sterling Price, Earl Van Doren and 
Mansfield Lovell. The Wisconsin boys — the first war- 
riors from the northwest — were green — but they had 
Old Abe with them — and, as Sterling Price was later 
to say, “I’d rather capture Old Abe than a whole bri- 
gade.” 

Old Abe was a bald eagle — his head, neck and tail 
were showy white— the general color of his plumage 
brown with a golden tinge—his head was large and 
well developed in front and flattened a little toward 
the neck. His beak, the color of yellowish ivory, was 
two and three-quarter inches long, tapering in a semi- 
circle with long, sharp edges to the point which was 
the color of flint and hard as steel, The wings mea- 
sured six and a half feet from tip to tip — tail rounded. 
The legs were bright vellow — the four talons on each 
foot had sharp ends like grappling irons. His eyes 
were clear and round, the iris a brilliant straw color, 
changing in shade according to his moods — the pupils 
were deep black and piercingly sharp. The expression 
of his eyes was his most fascinating feature — it was 
a burst of sunlight when he was inspired with ambi- 
tion. When angry — his eyes were fiery red and every 
feather was ruffled. He had the air and bravery of a 
soldier. He moved with exquisite grace and dignity. 

Soldiers have always carried pets of various kinds 
with them to war, but of all the pets of the regiments 
in the American Civil War, Old Abe was the most 
remarkable and his career the most brilliant and un- 
usual. 

The Indian who captured him was Age-mah-we-ge- 
zhig “Chief Sky” —one of five sons of Ad-monse — 
“Thunder of the Bees” — Chief of the Flambeau tribe 
of Chippewas. Chief Sky took the little eagle to the 
Indian village, and he became a playmate for the 
children. 

Later in the summer the Indians journeyed to Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. The Indian “Chief Sky” sold the 
young bird to Daniel MeCann of Eagle Point for a 
bushel of maize. 

In August, 1861, Company “C” of the 8th Wisconsin 
Infantry Volunteers “Eau Claire Badgers,” was re- 
cruited in the City of Eau Claire. With John E, Per- 
kins, Captain, Victor Wolf, First Lieutenant and 
Frank McGuire, Second Lieutenant, it was organized 
August 29, 1861. With a membership of 93, it was 
part of the 91,379 of her sons that Wisconsin, a state 
in the Union only twelve years, sent to the Federal 
Armies. 

“What was more fitting than an eagle from the ever- 
green forests of the great west— the emblem of our 
freedom!” thought McCann, feeling the bird would be 
a good pet for the company. He was sworn into the 
company by putting red, white and blue ribbons around 
his neck and a rosette of the same colors on his breast. 
Jim McGinnis took charge of the bird and built a 
perch. The ladies made small “Stars and Stripes” 
flags to be placed on each side of him. 
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Symbol Of The United States, The Bald Eagle Named 
Old Abe Was The Logical Choice For A Mascot For 
The Wisconsin Volunteers! 


A cold, drizzling rain beat down on Eau Claire early 
the morning of September 6, 1861, when the roll of the 
drum brought the little band of ninety-three volun- 
teers into line for departure. ‘Forward — March!” 
shouted Captain Perkins, and led by a brass band and 
the eagle carried under the newly made banner, the 
company and townspeople trudged to the Chippewa 
River where the Steamer Srerta Wurppte lay, The 
crowd stood weeping and cheering in the cold, wind- 
blown, whirring rain as their young men went slowly, 
single-file up the gang-plank. 

The company reached Fort Randall on September 
9th for training, and in step to “Yankee Doodle,” 


Old Abe and Color Guard 


marched through the fort gate where the eagle — with 
a quick glance at the Stars and Stripes floating above 
him — seized one end of the flag in his beak, and spread- 
ing his wings, proudly held it while the company 
marched across the grounds to the headquarters of 
Colonel R. C. Murphy, commander. 


At Camp Randall, the eagle was named “Old Abe” 
by Captain Perkins in honor of President Abraham 
Lincoln, and the Eau Claire company was mustered 
into the service of the United States as Company “C” 
Color Company — of the 8th Wisconsin Infantry — 
“Eagle Regiment” as it was designated — with 990 
members. 

A new perch was built here. Of heart shape, the 
“Stars and Stripes” was inscribed on it, and on its 
base printed “Sth Reg. W. V.” A grooved cross-piece 
for Abe’s roost was placed a few inches above the 
shield. Arrows, pointing outward, representing war 
as in the Great Seal of the United States, were also 
placed. 

The eagle’s position in the line was left of the color 
bearer. The Eagle Bearer wore a heavy belt with a 
socket on it to hold the end of a five foot pole, and 
holding his hands around it, he raised the eagle high. 
A leather ring was put around one of Abe’s legs to 
which was attached a hemp cord 16 to 20 feet long. 
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After training and being equipped the eagle regi- 
ment moved toward the front and arrived at the shore 
of the Mississippi River opposite St. Louis on the 
morning of October 14, 1861. 

By now, Abe was pretty much of a “veteran,” and 
like any other good soldier, adapted himself to the 
conditions of war. Normally, he drank water like any 
other bird, but during the war, he would throw his 
head back, and his Bearer would hold a canteen to 
his beak for him to drink as he had seen the other 
soldiers do. 

On October 19th the regiment reached the Big River, 
Missouri and found the Rebels had burned the wooden 
trestle several days before, The men transported their 
rifles and baggage on their backs, wading waist-deep 
in the putty colored water; but the eagle, when he 
saw the ripples and the fishes, whistled a merry note, 
now and then plucking playfully at the colors, which 
put the young soldier boys in a jolly mood, 

On they marched and on the night of the 29th of 
October bivouacked in the streets of Fredericktown, 
Missouri. An early reveille sounded and brought them 
for their initial battle action face to face with the 
enemy in a wooded area. The 8th Regiment was held 
in reserve, and Old Abe was chained to a courthouse 
roof half a mile from the fighting. At the sound of 
firing —ambulance wagons rolling along—cries of 
the wounded and dying— the eagle became wild and 
gnawed at his perch but calmed down with the bat- 
tle’s lull and the first victory for his boys. 

The army of the eagle moved into Farmington, Miss., 
in May of 1862, and on the 9th of that month, they, 
with the 26th Illinois, were ordered to advance on the 
enemy. Anxious for Abe’s safety, Captain Perkins or- 
dered Jim McGinnis, his Bearer, to keep him well to 
the rear. The withering fire became so hot all around 
that the men threw themselves on the ground in an 
open field behind a knoll, Abe insisted on being re- 
leased and, when freed, flattened himself near McGin- 
nis’ side, When the bugle sounded recall, he stretched 
his wings and returned to his perch. But, he had lost 
a real friend in the fighting. Captain Perkins was 
mortally wounded and died on May 11, 1862. Victor 
Wolf succeeded him. 

In the early fall of the same year — 1862, General 
Rosecrans learned that the Rebels were concentrating 
12,000 troops under Generals Sterling, Price, Van 
Doren and Lovell, for a grand attack on Corinth, Miss. 
Rosecrans rallied his men and met the enemy there on 
October 3rd. 

Old Abe was with the Eagles near the base of a hill 
in front of the line. Before the battle General Price 
had heard of the eagle and his fame and ordered his 
men to take him at any cost, and during a lull in the 
fighting, a Rebel officer was heard to say, “There he is 
— THE EAGLE — capture him, boys!” All the while 
Abe scanned with fire-lit eyes every movement on the 
hill, and it was said, whistled a startling note of alarm 
when Rebel forces came into sight. 

During the battle, Old Abe, with a desperate spring, 
broke his tether or it was cut by a minnie ball, and 
he was soon circling noisily in the acrid smoke. The 
Rebels pressed closer and closer, surer and surer of 
their prize. The bullets flew and there was the waver- 
ing of a wing — had Abe been hit? — The bird rallied 
and many a Rebel shot went up to bring him down as 
he soared above that awesome din, eyeing the battle 
from the clouds and screaming back. Then — catching 
a glimpse of the colors where his Bearer stood in rapt 
suspense, he descended — slowly — slowly — trembling, 
panting and whistling with his peculiar satisfaction, 
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and McLane caught him in his arms. The Battle of 
Corinth was a Union victory but at what a cost! 
With Vicksburg, Miss., hemmed in on all sides by 
Federal batteries, Grant ordered a combined charge 
on the morning of May 22, 1863. During the battle 
Abe held fast to his perch — his eyes flashed with un- 
common luster. As the troops rushed into line, his 
breast trembled, and, as the fighting intensified, he 
sprang up and spread his wings, uttering a startling 
scream. He flapped his wings and mingled his shrill 
voice with the tumult in the fiercest and wildest of 
screams. In the confusion, Homaston, running and 
stumbling to keep at the head of the company, slipped 
on a canebreak and fell, The eagle, shocked by a bul- 
let that glanced off of his breast, rose up in a desperate 


Monument to “Old Abe” Erected at Vicksburg 


spring, but Homaston held fast to the perch. Abe, 
at the upper end of the cord, had gained momentum 
and lifted his Bearer from the ground, dragging him 
with such force that it threw him against a log, jerk- 
ing the bird back, hurling both of them together into 
the brush on the other side. Homaston lay apparently 
dead for a few minutes. The eagle had saved his life 
because if he had not fallen when he did, the bullet 
of the enemy aimed at the flag would have killed him. 

When Homaston examined Abe, he discovered he 
had probably been hit by a minnie ball that passed 
down his neck and breast, cutting off some of the 
feathers. Another ball had gone through his left 
wing, making a round hole. 

When the Union army was at Henderson’s Hill, 
Miss., on March 21, 1864, one night a single note of 
the eagle’s whistle was heard, and to the boys it meant 
“Be on your guard.” Then, a step was heard approach- 
ing. It turned out to be a courier from a Rebel fort 
carrying a message from the commander to General 
Dick Taylor four miles away with a force of 12,000, 
asking for reinforcements. The soldier, in the dark 
thought he was approaching his own lines and gave 
the counter-sign. He was captured and forced to lead 
the eagle regiment into the fort. 

The Rebels cursed and swore at the “Yankee Trick” 
but Old Abe screamed his war-cry of victory. 

On August 29, 1864, he took leave of his regiment 
when twenty-six veterans of Company “C,” having 
completed their three years’ enlistment, were mustered 

(See Otp Ane — page 31) 
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A TRAIL THAT LED TO AN EMPIRE 


By The Wilderness Trail Valiant Men And Women Traversed The 
Mountains To Settle And Hold Kentucky As An American Outpost 


By ICIE F. JOHNSON 


GROUP of 59ers, so-called, recently arrived in 

Anchorage, Alaska, These pioneers, as they called 
themselves, head starters for Alaskan land, made the 
trip over highways that cost the Government millions 
of dollars, zipping along to their destination in a few 
days. Their troubles were chiefly with tires and me- 
chanical failures, but the pioneers of the early days in 
America hacked out their own roads and trails in mi- 
nute fear of Indians and wild beasts. In a century, 
America has conquered many of its transportation 
difficulties, and early trails have become super high- 
ways, veining the country with their “ribbons in the 
moonlight.” 

The Oregon and Santa Fe trails have been publicized 
till they are household words, but there is one trail 
that few Americans seem to have heard of — the Wil- 
derness Trail. It was this cow path that brought 
the early emigrants from the East and South to the 
territory of the new West. How that trail came into 
existence is an American saga — the trail that led to 
an empire. 

Pioneer men dreamed of establishing empires in the 
new world as they had in the old, and one of those 
dreamers was Colonel Richard Henderson. The man 
he chose to hack out that wilderness trail to the em- 
pire in the new West, Kentucky, was Daniel Boone. 
It was over this packhorse trail that our ancestors 
fought their way through brambles and briers to the 
paradise of Kentucky beyond the Blue Ridge wall. 

Daniel Boone knew the Indians perhaps better than 
any white man of his day, and Colonel Henderson 
chose him to deal with the red men at the treaty he 
hoped to sign with them for lands they claimed in the 
new West. A half dozen frontier stores were emptied 
of their goods to be exchanged for this empire. Mer- 
chandise like flour, salt, corn, blankets, trinkets to 
catch the eyes of the gullible savages, and other things. 

“That’s the price we are to pay for an empire,” Col- 
onel Henderson nervously told his friend Daniel Boone 
as the men stood looking at the accumulation that the 
Indians had demanded as their pay for land they said 
they were entitled to. 

“Ten thousand pounds sterling, approximately $50,- 
000, for that goods ought to satisfy the Cherokees,” 
Boone said thoughtfully. 

“Attakullaculla, Little Carpenter, and his squaw 
helped to select this merchandise. It ought to satisfy 
their brothers,” Colonel Henderson replied. 

“For some it may, Others will not want to sell 
their hunting ground,” Boone reminded him. 

“That’s why I want you to help with the negotia- 
tions. You know most of the chiefs of the Cherokee 
Nation and I want you to bargain with them. We've 
got to have some of their land to establish Transyl- 
vania, this new empire within the Kentucky borders,” 
Henderson explained. 

Thus Daniel Boone was acquainted with his destiny 
to become a partner in this effort to open up the wil- 
derness for the surging homeseekers from the East. 

Colonel Henderson, who was a judge of the Superior 


Court in North Carolina, had been dreaming of this 
venture for some time, and at the close of his term as 
judge, he proceeded to form the Transylvania company 
to promote this land development in the new West. 
As a lawyer, he knew the laws that he was breaking 
in establishing this new settlement in the territory 
claimed by Virginia. He knew, too, he was disregard- 
ing the permission of the Crown of England, but he 
still maintained that the Cherokees had the right to 
the land they held and he was going to handle this deal 
with them himself. He would make his own treaty 
with the Cherokee Nation. 

The site selected for the treaty with the Indians 
was Sycamore Shoals on the bank of the Watauga 


Monument Marks Site of Block House at Start of Wilder- 
ness Trail into Kentucky 


river. Here, from March 14 to 17, 1775, the Indians 
and white men bargained for an empire in Kentucky, 
Chief Oconostota of the Cherokee Nation conducting 
the negotiations for the Indians, After the usual 
palavering of the Indians, the treaty of Sycamore 
Shoals was finally signed on March 17, 1775. Imme- 
diately Colonel Henderson assigned Daniel Boone the 
task of blazing a trail to their new territory of Tran- 
sylvania. 

The new empire though seemed destined for trouble 
from the start. The Indian chiefs would give Hender- 
son no guarantee of safety for his colonists, One chief 
said this to Colonel Henderson after they had signed 
the treaty, “There is a black cloud hanging over this 
land.” By that he meant the warring tribes of In- 
dians had fought for years over these lands and they 
would probably continue to do so, even more angered 
over the encroachment of the white men on their fa- 
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vorite hunting grounds, Because of the battle of the 
tribes over the land, it was spoken of as “the dark and 
bloody ground.” 

When the bulk of merchandise, the bounty offered 
by Henderson and his associates for the land, was 
distributed among the more than a thousand Indians, 
there was dissension and trouble, One Indian brave 
received as his share a lone shirt with a stiff collar, 
and this angered him so that it is said he stomped it 
under his feet. Colonel Henderson and his partners 
in the Transylvania company were called an “infamous 
company of land pyrates” by one of the governors who 
protested against this unlawful treaty, as they saw it. 

But Daniel Boone and thirty of the best woodsmen 
he could find began to blaze a path that was to be a 
trail of misery for the thousands of pioneers who fol- 
lowed it in the early years to Kentucky. Each of the 
men who undertook to blaze this trail to Kentucky 
was promised by Colonel Henderson a large acreage of 
the new land in Kentucky, and Boone was supposed to 
get a tract of two thousand acres for his services, but 
the defeat of the project resulted in his receiving 
nothing for his hard labors. 

It was at Long Island, now Kingsport, Tennessee, 
that Daniel and his so-called Long Hunters 
started their trail through the tanglewood of the cane- 
brake, underbrush, and mass of wild honeysuckle, rho 
dodendron and laurel thickets to the Transylvania 
empire of Colonel Henderson. 

The route of that old trail has been traced from the 
“Block House” in Virginia, northwest for thirty-five 
miles over Powell and Clinch mountains to Powell 
Valley, then to Cumberland Gap and almost directly 
west through Powell Valley for forty-five miles, Climb- 
ing fifteen miles further north from the Gap, it 
reached the ford of the Cumberland at Pineville, in 
the Pine Mountains. From there it threaded its way 
for one hundred miles northwest through the Cumber- 
land foothills in eastern Kentucky to the plateau ol 
central Kentucky. 

After mountains, followed the 
buffalo traces which led him to the Kentucky river 
where he was to build the capital of the empire, 
Boonesborough, giving him the honor of his name. 
The site of the settlement was near the mouth of Otter 
creek, approximately 300 miles from the start of the 
trail Boone had hacked out of the wilderness, 

Boone’s path could not be called a road in any sense 
of the word, It was merely a packhorse trail and a 
footpath, but it opened up the territory so that the 
emigrants could push their eager way toward the 
promised land, “Second Eden,” Boone is said to have 
called Kentucky. But the trail—it has been called 
the “longest, hardest, blackest road of pioneer days in 
America.” 

That movement of emigration from the eastern sea- 
board to Kentucky was considered a social movement, 
for the people of the East were curious about what lay 
beyond the mountain walls that shut them off from 
that wilderness occupied by hostile Indians and wild 
animals that made life a constant battle for survival. 
The stories which hunters and explorers brought back 
from that hidden country fired their imagination. 
They would have to find out for themselves the appeal 
of this country. Only the strongest and most deter- 
mined men and women survived hardships of that 
struggle along Boone’s trail. They had to meet the 
challenge of strength, faith, and hope to build their 
homes in that paradise which Boone and other hunters 
who had explored those lands told them they would 
find there. 


leaving the Boone 
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When the Revolutionary war reached the new em- 
pire and the western line of defense, Colonel Hender- 
Son was unable to protect his land and could receive 
no military aid from Virginia who considered Ken- 
tucky a part of her western border. The Transylvania 
settlements were left to fight for their lives and homes 
without other aid. In 1778, the Virginia legislature 
finally made Transylvania a part of that state. 

The old trail later went through a series of improve- 
ments into a wagon road to meet the needs of the 
increasing stream of emigrants that was coming from 
the South and East, On October 15, 1796, the Ken- 
tucky Gazette ran this announcement: “The Wilder- 
ness Road from Cumberland Gap to the settlements in 
Kentucky is now compleated. Wagons loaded with 
a ton weight, may pass with ease, with four good 
horses — Travellers will find no difficulty in procuring 
such necessaries as they stand in need of on the road; 


Spot of Faris Tavern, an Early Station on 
Trail to Kentucky Burned by Indians in 1791 
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and the abundant crop now growing in Kentucky, will 
afford the emigrants a certainty of being supplied with 
every necessary of life on the most convenient terms.” 

Along the improved and relocated Wilderness Road 
were blockhouses where travelers could rest and be 
protected from Indian attacks, and other dangers 
common to such a lonely road. The old Boone’s trail 
or path lost its identity in this new road, but no one 
could erase the memory of its contribution to the open- 
ing of the new West through Kentucky. Through its 
brief life it was called various names: “Boone’s Trail,” 
“Kentucky Road,” “Road to Caintuck,” and “Virginia 
Road,” but its common name was the Wilderness Trail. 

The men and women who suffered along that lonely 
old wilderness road were not seekers of gold or other 
hidden wealth in the bowels of the earth as were those 
emigrants who traveled along the much dramatized 
Oregon and Santa Fe trails, The travelers along the 
road to Kentucky wanted land on which to build their 
homes and to watch a great country expand and grow. 
They wanted freedom, as men still demand. These 
men and women became our empire builders of the new 
West. They were the ancestors of our root-bound 
American families today. 

Though Colonel Henderson’s Transylvania empire 
failed, his efforts spurred the westward movement of 
people to a vaster empire. It has been said of the 
Wilderness Trail that it proved to be a “pathway des- 
tined to become the slender road to an empire so great 

(See Trait — page 31) 
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A Question of Direction — 


By WILLIAM L. ROPER 


‘THE Republican Party is today faced with a mo- 
mentous decision, involving the question: what 
must it do to win? 


Unquestionably, organization, unity and salesman- 
ship are essential to party success in 1960, But or- 
ganization and campaign selling are techniques, and 
they can not solve the major problem, which has 
robbed the Grand Old Party of much of its steam. 
The fundamental problem is not one of either tech- 
niques or personalities, It is one of direction. 

What is this basic question of direction that is so 
all-important? Stated simply it is this: 

Shall the party compromise with the leftists and 
lose its identity in a morass of “Me-tooism,” or shall 
it return to its historic conservative pattern and fight 
for the principles of sound, Constitutional government 
that have become synonomous with the party’s tra- 
dition? 

That is the challenge facing the party’s leaders in 
this year of decision, 

For many years, the Republican battle cry was 
“Liberty against Socialism!’ Another stout Republi- 
can plank was economy in government, coupled with 
a vigorous denunciation of excessive spending, recur- 
ring annual deficits and continually mounting taxes. 
It has also been favorably considered as the party of 
peace. 

Throughout America, Republican speakers preached 
the gospel that “Liberty cannot breath the air of bank- 
ruptey and live.” 

But somewhere along the way, the party began to 
gradually stray from some of these objectives, which 
had inspired and unified millions of Republicans in 
support of their party. A vague concept, labelled “Mod- 
ern Republican,” began to creep into the picture. 
Whether it was fashioned by Thomas Dewey and brain- 
trusters, Prof. Arthur Larson, former Under-Secre- 
tary of Labor, often identified as its author and 
prophet, or by some of President Dwight D, Eisen- 
hower’s chieftains, does not matter. 

Larson in his book, “A Republican Looks At His 
Party,” published in 1956, contended that the Ejisen- 
hower Administration had “invented” the formula of 
New Republicanism and “therefore, has a right to 
patent.” 

Larson continued: “While it is true that some of 
the component parts have been adopted from the New 
Deal, as in the case of some social and labor legisla- 
tion, this only serves to confirm the principal thesis, 
which is that the genius of the formula lies in consoli- 
dating all that is best in American life, whatever its 
origin.” 

No sooner was Mr. Larson’s book off the presses 
than both it and the so-called “Modern Republicanism” 
were under attack from many quarters, It was obvi- 
ous that he and the inventors of a so-called “New Re- 
publicanism” had found much to imitate in the Roose- 


NOW IS THE HOUR OF DECISION! 


The Republican Party Can Have A Real Renaissance 


Strength In Its Past 


If 1t Will Return To The Ideals Which Gave It The 


veltian New Deal and the Truman Fair Deal. Was 
this what they considered best in American life? 
Instead of serving to inspire and unite the party, 
the Larson concept infuriated many thoughtful Re- 
publicans, who felt the party of Lincoln was being 
betrayed. In trying to woo organized labor and other 


Vice President Nixon Agrees that Republican Party Must 
Champion the American Way of Life as Opposed to Socialism 


self-styled liberal groups which had been enamored 
of the New Deal and Fair Deal, Larson and his “New 
Republicans” had alienated the hard core of the Re- 
publican Party. 

Throughout America many Republicans, veteran, 
reliable party workers, who were in the party because 
it symbolized certain things in which they believed — 
and believed strongly— were shocked. They had 
worked long and sincerely to end the New Deal-Fair 
Deal, because they opposed its basic philosophy and 
wanted something better for themselves and their 
children. The Republicanism that inspired their loy- 
alty was not vote-bait designed to out-promise the 
New Deal. It did not call for greater government 
spending and a bigger and better Socialistic welfare 
state. It did not specify spending millions on exten- 
sion of Socialistic experiments begun by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Had they campaigned for a change in vain? Were 
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these things, which they had opposed, now to be es- 
poused by their own party? Were they to be disen- 
franchised, denied a choice? 

Resentful and believing, as Clarence Buddington 
Kelland, noted writer and former Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman, had charged — that the Repub- 
lican Party was being stolen, many Republicans in 
1958 did something strange and unexpected. They 
voted Democratic. They did not vote Democratic be- 
cause they wanted or favored Democratic policies or 
candidates, but as a protest, because some in their 
own party had denied them a choice. 

This was the voters only way to slap “Me-tooism !” 

[In California, National Republican Committeeman 
Ldward Shattuck and other top Republicans bewailed 
the fact that so many Republicans deflected to the 
Democrats, The apostles of the “New Republicanism” 
were quick to interpret the results as foreshadowing 
a leftward political swing. Even President Eisen- 
hower interpreted the pro-Democratic vote as in favor 
of more spending. Some even viewed it as heralding 
the coming of another New Deal messiah, 

But Sam Lubell, a responsible investigator of politi- 
cal trends and voting significance, found a different 
meaning in the election. Reporting in The Saturday 
Evening Post on Feb. 14, 1959, he said his surveys 
convinced him that many who voted Democratic last 
November did so in the hope of reducing government 
spending, instead of accelerating it. 

He wrote: “But was the election really a mandate 
for more abundant spending, as the stock market 
seemed to believe? Did the vote toll the death of 
conservatism? Has the G.O.P., as so many commen 
tators warn, no choice now but to recast itself in the 
image of New Deal ‘liberalism’ or face oblivion? In 
my own judgment the answer to all three of those 
questions is ‘no.’ ” 

Other experienced students of political phenomena, 
digging in the rubble of the last election, have also 
come up with conclusions, confirming Mr. Lubell’s 
findings. 

Their conclusions were that imitation-New Dealism 
caused more Republican casualties than victories, be- 
cause it blurred the line of difference and made loyal- 
ties to traditional Republicanism meaningless in some 
With loss of party identity came loss of party 
responsibility, 

Mr. Nixon, speaking to a group of cheering pariy 
workers in Los Angeles on February 17, said: “I don’t 
think we could make a greater mistake than to say 
that because some people don’t like being called con- 
servative, the Republican Party should stop being 
conservative. We should be proud of what we believe.” 

Later when he was asked at a press conference to 
give his definition of a Conservative, Nixon said: “A 
Conservative is one who believes in conserving the best 
of the past to build for the future... He’s a Con- 
servative because he wants to be progressive.” 

Then he added that if the Republicans wish to be 
successful in coming elections, “we must cast our 
conservatism in progressive terms.” 

It would be a colossal mistake to assume that the 
coming Presidential campaign can be won on per- 
sonality, bolstered by finances and organization. It 
is true that in recent years, many Americans have 
come to believe that you can sell a candidate to the 
public in much the same way that manufacturers use 
to create a demand for a certain brand of cigarets 
or toilet soap. But in the coming campaign too much 
reliance on personality, advertising techniques and 
publicity, while ignoring basic principles, could be 
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suicidal. Former Governor Thomas Dewey’s flop in 
the 1948 Presidential campaign was due largely just 
to that. Relying on personality, and the theme of 
unity, he discussed few controversial issues during 
his campaign. 

There are several reasons why personality will not 
be the decisive factor in the 1960 election. The pri- 
mary one is there is no really glamorous candidate in 
sight, either for the Republicans or the Democrats. 

Consequently, party principles will be a vital factor. 
They cannot be side-stepped with clever phrases or 


Voters Have No Choice Under “Me-Too” Two Party Con- 
tests Which Forge Personalities and Money to Forefront 
Instead of Issues 


silence. Only by a bold, clearly worded stand can ihe 
party be saved. 

It cannot remain dead-center and try to be all 
things to all men, although some politicians may 
prefer it that way. For what is needed most today is 
not organization and salesmanship to sell a non-con- 
troversial program, but a program that will command 
honest respect and the enthusiastic support of both 
Republicans and independent voters. Regardless of 
the organized ballyhoo from the left, fundamentally 
America is conservative. There is no valid reason why 
politically-mided Republicans should be squeamish 
about being so labelled. 

In recent months, the direction of the party appears 
to have veered back toward the traditional pattern. 
In sharp contrast to what the party stood for four 
years ago, it is now advocating economy, stability, 
balanced budget, sound dollar, peace and a program 
to get the Federal Government out of areas where it 
has been competing with the states and with private 
enterprise. This, certainly, provides a clearer, more 
attractive image of Republicanism than Mr. Larson’s 
concept. 

The picture of Repubjicanism has become a question- 

(See Decision — page 31) 
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THE LAST LETTER FROM THE ALAMO 


“Remember The Alamo," "Remember The Maine" and "Remember Pearl 
Harbor" Are Three Great Rallying Calls For Americans In Action! 


By LOUISE CHENEY 


HE tall, slender young man looked anxiously 

through the old mission window upon the bleak, 
winter countryside of San Antonio on that day of 
February 24, 1836, He scanned the horizon for signs 
of aid for his small band of soldiers but saw none. 
Never had he felt so alone, so desolate, so forsaken. 
Full well he knew that the existing situation was a 
pattern for ultimate disaster for already the enemy 
had arrived in a large force and were cannonading 
the mission. He was determined that no matter the 
cost he would never surrender for to do so would be 
to lose the entire cause of Texas liberty. 

The man was standing on the threshold of immor- 
tality for the action of his small command within the 
next few days was destined to change the trend of na- 
tional events and the map of North America, He and 
his men would become a legend which would travel 
the length and breadth of the world. Their names 
would be linked with a special kind of courage and 
would become symbols of valor and daring. Their 
memories would remain until the end of time in the 
hearts of freedom-loving people for they would be 
known as men who willingly sold their lives for the 
liberation of Texas. 

This man was William Barret Travis, commander 
of the hundred and fifty men inside the old mission 
known as the Alamo. They were a part of the ragged, 
untrained army of Texans who had rebelled in the 
autumn of 1835 against the tyrannical rule of the 
Mexican dictator president, General Lopez de Santa 
Anna and had taken up arms to throw off the Mexican 
yoke of oppression. And now, Santa Anna, in person 
with his troops, was encamped a few miles from the 
Alamo, intent on avenging and subduing the insurrec- 
tion of the Texans. 

He turned from the window and began a letter 
which was to become one of the most heroic docu- 
ments in all of history, a letter which is preserved to 
this day by Texas. If his life was to be a part of the 
price of the liberty for which he was fighting, he could 
at least leave something behind him which would 
arouse the freedom-loving people all over the world. 
And perhaps the cause of liberty would not die with 
the men of the Alamo, 

“Commandancy of the Alamo 
jejar, Feb’y 24, 1836. 
To the people of Texas and all Americans in the world. 

Fellow citizens and compatriots — 1 am besieged, by 
a thousand or more Mexicans under Santa Anna, I 
have sustained continual bombardment and cannonade 
for 24 hours and have not lost a man. The enemy has 
demanded surrender at discretion, otherwise, the gar- 
rison are to be put to the sword, if the fort is taken. 
I have answered the demand with a cannon shot, and 
our flag still waves proudly from the walls. J shail 
never surrender or retreat, Then, I call on you in the 
name of Liberty, of patriotism and everything dear 
to the American character, to come to our aid with all 
dispatch. The enemy is receiving reinforcements daily 
and will no doubt increase to three or four thousand 


in four or five days. If this call is neglected, I am 
determined to sustain myself as long as possible and 
die like a soldier who never forgets what is due to 
his honor and that of his country, VICTORY OR 
DEATH. 

William Barret Travis 
Lt. Col., Comdt.” 

* * 


* * * 


In the early part of December, 1835, San Antonio 
had been taken by three hundred Texas colonists led 
by Ben Milam. General Cos, in command of the 


The Alamo, Established as a Mission in 1718 


Mexican forces in the city, had retreated to the old 
mission known as the Alamo, raised the white flag and 
signed articles of surrender, promising never to return. 
Ben Milam lost his life in the battle and Colonel 
James Clinton Neil was placed in charge of the vic- 
torious army which remained in San Antonio. Santa 
Anna, on learning of the Mexican defeat, sent word 
the latter part of December that he intended to march 
to San Antonio, retake the city and put an end to the 
rebellion. 

Due to the inclement weather the Texans did not 
expect Santa Anna until the latter part of March. 
Many of the soldiers left San Antonio to join the 
“Matamoros Expedition” under Colone] Frank John- 
son and Dr. James Grant, the object of the expedition 
being to capture the Mexican port of Matamoros. As 
the garrison in San Antonio diminished in numbers 
Colonel Neil sent messages out for reinforcements. 

Although Texas had not as yet signed a declaration 
of Independence, a provisional government had been 
set up on Washington-on-the-Brazos and a governor, 
Henry Smith, elected. 

On January 19, 1836, James Bowie arrived at the 
Alamo with 30 men and orders from Sam Houston, 
commander-in-chief of the Texas revolutionary army, 
to blow up the Alamo, demolish all fortifications and 
remove the cannon to Gonzales. Bowie found that 
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there were no horses available to move the heavy 
guns. Neither did he think demolition of the Alamo 
a feasible plan. He wrote Governor Smith that the 
very salvation of Texas depended on keeping San 
Antonio out of the hands of the Mexicans. “We will 
rather die in the ditches than give up to the enemy,” 
he concluded. 

On February 3, William Barret Travis, a young law- 
yer who had moved to Texas from South Carolina, ar- 
rived with 20 men. A few days later Neil was called 
home by family illness and assigned the command to 
Travis who held the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

On February 8, David Crockett came to the Alamo 
with a long rifle which he fondly called Old Betsy. 
With him were sixteen men known as his Tennessee 
Boys. Crockett was a crack shot, a renowned hunter 
and an ex-congressman from Tennessee. He was one 
of the most famous men of his time, 

The Alamo had been established as a mission in 
1718 by the Franciscan friars, Near the end of the 
eighteenth century it was secularized. The old mis- 
sion covered between two and three acres of ground 
and consisted of a church, chapel and barracks, In 
the front was a large courtyard enclosed by thick 
walls from nine to twelve feet high. It had neither 
sufficient strength nor compactness to form a good 
fortress. Inside the Texans had sixteen cannon and 
side arms. Also they had ammunition taken from 
General Cos. It would have required a thousand men 
to defend the mission adequately. 

On February 23, the roads leading out of San An 
tonio suddenly became clogged with Mexican families 
fleeing the city. On that same day the lookout in the 
bell tower of the Alamo sounded a frantic alarm and 
reported that the Mexican army was arriving. Travis 
sent John V. Smith and Dr, John Sutherland out to 
see if the report were true, They hurriedly returned 
and informed Travis that over a thousand Mexicans 
were encamped just over a hill from the Alamo and 
apparently grouping for battle. 

Travis hurriedly dispatched Sutherland and Smith 
to Gonzales and Goliad for aid. The bright red flag of 
no quarter was hoisted by the Mexicans in the main 
plaza of San Antonio; then came a violent crack of 
cannon fire from the besieging lines. After this a 
white flag, a signal for a parley, fluttered in the winter 
air. Bowie sent out a messenger bearing a like flag, 
who soon returned from the enemy lines with Santa 
Anna’s ultimatum, unconditional surrender! Travis 
gathered the men of the Alamo and administered the 
oath of no surrender to them and answered the Mex- 
ican bombardment with a cannon blast from the 
Alamo. 

On February 24, more reinforcements arrived for 
Santa Anna, There then began the regular siege of 
the Alamo by the enemy which was to last until March 
6. It was also on that day that Bowie, already ill, 
while helping to strengthen the fortifications of the 
mission, fell from a gun carriage and injured himself 
to such an extent that he was totally incapacitated. 
Thus the full command of the Alamo fell upon Travis. 

Even before the arrival of Santa Anna, Travis had 
sent his close, personal friend, James Butler Bonham, 
also a native of South Carolina, with an appeal to 
J. W. Fannin, who was at Goliad with four hundred 
men, to come to the aid of the Alamo. Bonham re 
turned the twenty-third of February. He held some 
hope that Fannin would come, He remained in the 
Alamo four days, then rode back to Goliad to plead 
with Fannin again. That time Fannin started toward 
San Antonio, but suffered a breakdown of some of his 
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wagons and returned to Goliad. 
back to the Almo alone. 

On March 1, Captain Albert Martin and thirty-one 
men from Gonzales made their way cautiously through 
the Mexican lines and entered the Alamo, raising the 
garrison to one hundred and eighty-two men, John V. 
Smith who had guided the party to the mission set out 
once more for Gonzales for more aid. 

It was on March 3 that a lull came in the constant 
cannonade from the enemy. Travis knew that the final 
attack was not far away. He also knew that further 


So Bonham started 


David Crockett and “Old Betsy,” His Famous Rifle 


aid was not coming. 
truth, that if they remained to defend the Alamo they 


It was then he told his men the 


were doomed, “I, personally, am determined to remain 
as long as I am alive,” he declared, He took his sword 
and drew a long line between the men and himself and 
announced, “every man who is willing to die defending 
the Alamo, step across this line!’ The men crossed 
without hesitation. Bowie, who was helpless on his 
cot requested that he be lifted across the line. There 
is a story that one man, Moses Rose, did not choose 
to die with the others and instead of crossing the line, 
leaped over the wall and disappeared, The story fur- 
ther goes that Rose escaped and lived to tell of the 
dramatic incident inside the Alamo. 

It was also on March 3 that Bonham returned with 
the news that Fannin was not coming. He saw the 
Alamo surrounded and under fire by the enemy. The 
air was heavy with cannon smoke and the whip and 
whistle of rifle bullets. He elected to return to the 
doomed fortress. With a white handkerchief tied 

(See Lerrer — page 31) 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN PLANES 


For Their Sheer Courage, The First American Pilots Who Took 
Their Rackety Planes Into Action Deserve Our Highest Praise 


By GEORGE W. GRUPP 


|? WAS October 1915. Europe was torn by the guns 

of war. Our affairs with Mexico were strained. 
The Mexicans, through the mouths of school children, 
sent hostile messages to the American armed forces 
at Brownsville, Texas, By the same means of com- 
munication, the Americans replied that if the Mexi- 
cans over-reached they would be punished from the 
sky by the First Aero Squadron of the United States 
Army — the outfit which was the beginning of today’s 
mighty United States Air Force. 

When one of the Squadron’s planes flew along the 
Rio Grande River from Brownsville to Rio Grande 
City and back (a round trip distance of 200 miles), 
the Mexicans along the river area became alarmed. 
One Mexican, in his excitement, reported that he saw 
a “monstrous sandhill crane” in flight. 

About two months later, early in December, 1915, 
one of the Squadron’s planes made the first night flight 
over Brownsville. The Mexicans in the city were ter- 
rified. They considered flying an unholy activity; and 
an airplane, they believed, was an evil eye. As a re- 
sult, the next morning all the churches were filled with 
Mexicans who prayed to God for help against the 
aeroplane evil eye. 

Christmas Eve, 1915, the Squadron was ordered 
from Brownsville to Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, 
Texas, to be more centrally located along the border 
because of the activities of Francisco Villa and his 
bandits. 

After Villa and his men, on the night of March 9-10, 
1916, raided Columbus, New Mexico, the Squadron 
was immediately ordered to that point. 

On March 14th, 1916, the Squadron arrived at Co- 
lumbus with nine motor trucks loaded with eight dis- 
assembled planes, spare parts, and a mobile machine 
shop together with other motor trucks loaded with 
members of the Squadron. By this time the main 
body of the American Expeditionary Force under 
Brigadier General (later General) John J. Pershing 
were already across the border in pursuit of Villa. 

Pershing was anxious to have the planes help him 
locate Villa and his bandits. So, the planes were 
quickly reassembled. The first to take to the air was 
Plane No. 44 with Squadron Commander, Captain 
(later Brigadier General) B. D. Foulois, as observer, 
and with Captain T. F. Todd as pilot. They flew from 
Columbus, New Mexico, via Las Pomas to Boca Grande, 
Mexico, and back to Columbus, This was the first 
United States armed service flight over foreign terri- 
tory. 

Two days later, the Squadron was ordered to fly to 
Pershing’s headquarters at Casa Grandes—a small 
town located about 125 miles south of Columbus, New 
Mexico. 

Late on the afternoon of March 16, 1916, the eight 
planes of the Squadron started out to join Pershing 
and his men, The planes were not much more than 
flimsy crates. But there was little danger of their 
being shot down unless they flew at low levels. How- 
ever, the fliers lives might be endangered if they 


crashed, or if they were captured by the bandits. 

One of the eight planes, under the command of Lt. 
W. D. Kilmer, not long after taking off developed en- 
gine trouble and had to return to Columbus. 

The other seven planes were soon overtaken by 
darkness, Four of them managed to land safely at 
the American camp hear Ascension, Mexico, located 
about 60 miles south of Columbus. The other three 
planes got lost in the darkness. 

Lt. H. A. Dargue landed safely in a valley some 
miles south of Ascension. Here, in the wilderness, he 


Brigadier General B. D. Foulois, Commander of First 
American Aero Squadron 


spent the night haunted by strange sounds and animal 
cries. The next morning, he took to the air and ar- 
rived safely at Ascension. 

After failing to find the fires which were to serve 
as signal guides, Lt. R. H. Willis, Jr., finally had to 
descend in a desert area about 40 miles from Ascen- 
sion. In doing so he damaged the landing gear of 
his plane. 

Willis had only a vague notion as to where he land- 
ed. But with stubborn determination he walked all 
night in a direction which he thought would lead to 
Pershing’s men. When the sun arose, he made a sur- 
vey to get his bearings. Then, during the day, he hid 
on a mountain top to escape being captured by Villa 
and his men. Under cover of darkness he again started 
to walk in a direction which eventually did lead him 
to Ascension late that night, 

Early the next morning, with a motor truck loaded 
with spare landing gear parts, and an armed guard, 
Willis set out to find his plane. But when he located 
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it he was amazed to find that the Mexican bandits had 
discovered it and destroyed it — the first United States 
armed service plane to be destroyed by an enemy. 

Lt. E. C. Gorrell, who was the aviator of the third 
lost plane, after flying about in the darkness for three 
hours was forced down for the want of fuel near a 
small lake located about 20 miles east of Pershing’s 
men. 

With his revolver, and a five dollar bill, Gorrell per- 
suaded a Mexican to lead him to the American camp 
at Oje Frederico. 

Gorrell did not waste any time at the camp. He 
was soon on his way back to his plane with a supply 
of gasoline to enable him to fly to Oje Frederico. 

During the American Expeditionary Force’s inva- 
sion of Mexico a plane was used for the first time to 
carry a message from the Army Chief of Staff to a 
field commander. The message was flown by Lt. H. A. 
Drague in Plane No. 44 from Namiquipa to Pershing’s 
headquarters at Satevo. This historic plane, which 
also made the first reconnaissance flight over foreign 
soil, came to grief in action at San Geronimo, Mex- 
ico, about 200 miles south of the Rio Grande River. 

When Pershing and his men returned to the States 
from their invasion of Mexico, the First Aero Squadron 


"T‘HERE is every evidence that as the New Year ap- 

proaches, the American mind is going through a 
definite change in relation to letting the Government 
do it. Millions of people in all walks of life, in agri- 
culture, in industry, in commerce and in labor unions, 
are beginning to awaken to the fact that no book- 
trained economist, and no professional politician, can 
direct farming in Iowa or Oregon or elsewhere, from 
an office in Washington, D. C., as efficiently and as 
profitably as the professional farmer on the spot; that 
a book-learned economist has not had the problems of 
business knocked into his head by meeting the prob- 
lems of industry and commerce head on as has the 
experienced management of business; that plowing 
under crops, killing off of cattle, burning of wheat, and 
leasing of land to the Government for not producing is 
not the answer to the farmers’ problems; that the in- 
terference of Government in the settlement of union 
demands except in major strikes affecting the national 
health or economy, is not the answer to the problems 
of either industry or labor; that the free trade which 
has resulted in the saturation of our domestic mar 
kets with cheap labor products is not the answer to 
our own economic or trade interests; that appeals to 
the Government to do for the States, the Cities and 
special interest groups, what they should do for them 
selves, is a continuation of the professional politician’s 
paradise, that of spend and spend, and tax and tax, 
and elect and elect procedure, in protest to which the 
people voted the New Deal out of office. 

The American mind has not only changed from fa- 
vor toward “welfare statism” which is now realized 
to be creeping Socialism, to that of the free enterprise 
way which brought our nation from a struggling thir- 
teen colonies to fifty states and the most peaceful and 
prosperous nation in the world’s history. 

People are asking for peace, peace with countries 


TREND IS AWAY FROM PATERNALISM 


Issues Are Spelled Out For Political Office Seekers In 1960 


Courtesy National Archives 


SPAD, A World War I American Combat Airplane 


had only two of its eight planes. The other six planes 


were destroyed by the enemy or wrecked in crashes. 
The remaining two planes were in such bad condition, 
however, that they had to be condemned and scrapped. 

Fortunately, in this first usage of aircraft by the 
American armed services in combat against an enemy 
there were no human casualties, 


abroad, and peace of mind from their own Government- 
al bureaucratic paternalism at home. They have noted 
the trend away from Marxism in France, in Italy, in 
West Germany, and most recently in England, where, 
after bungling, the Socialist Labor Party has been 
swept from power. People have begun to reevaluate 
the theory of big government, big spending, big taxes, 
and the bureaucracy which such creates, and the ever- 
growing drive of self-anointed politicians supposedly 
representing them in our Republic, for more and 
more taxes, on their individual fruits from labor. 

Millions upon millions of Americans who are neither 
members of labor unions or invested in business enter- 
prises, the so-called “middle man,” has felt the brunt 
of this governmental bureaucracy. They demand that 
the noose be loosened on them. 

Industry is demanding that the Government keep 
hands off in strikes that involve demands of labor 
which they feel is in the long run inflationary and 
ruinous. Farmers are demanding that the Govern- 
ment withdraw from the agricultural fields and permit 
the farmer to again try his own hand in running his 
own affairs. He realizes that the politicians and econo- 
mist whose farm experience is limited to books and 
pictures of fields and animals, has made a sorry blun- 
der in directing the farmers’ problems. 

They have begun to realize that to shoot their cat- 
tle, to burn or plow under their crops, and to take 
land out of production, for all of which the Govern- 
ment under the dreamers in Washington, have taxed the 
people of the nation as a whole, including the farmer, 
is not the way out, but instead the sure way to final 
destruction. They realize that such tactics are similar 


to an industrialist who would burn down his factory 

building, dynamite a million new autos, or sink an 

overstock of household furniture in the lake, the Gov- 
(See Trenp — page 32) 
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ENEMY — (Continued from page 10) 


Hall was active in the Communist-organized hunger 
and unemployment marches in the early thirties. He 
was a CIO organizer in its early days. He was chair- 
man of the national press committee of the party in 
1951. Hall was among the “top eleven” indicted and 
convicted for conspiracy to overthrow our Government 
by force and violence in 1949. He escaped to Mexico, 
shaved off his mustache, reduced forty pounds and 
dyed his hair red. He was finally apprehended by 
Mexican police and turned over to United States au- 
thorities. He then served eight years in Leavenworth 
prison (Number PMB-68051). In 1956 he was one of 
the national secretaries of the party. Since 1959 he 
has been mid-west secretary of the party, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, and also a member of the national 
committee. 

Hall not only is the most thoroughly trained Red in 
the United States, but he also has youth on his side, 
since he is only 49 years of age. When the Stalin- 
Hitler pact cracked up, Hall immediately enlisted in 
the Navy as a mechanic in the Pacific operations. It 
was from this sector, as soon as Russia had been liber- 
ated from the Nazis, that the storm of demands flowed 
into Washington to “Bring the Boys Back Home.” In 
previous action in party ranks he joined in demanding, 
first, that the U.S.A. be kept out of war and, then, with 
the break of Stalin and Hitler, he was among those 
who demanded an “immediate second front” by the 
U.S.A. This year he pledged support to the Castro 
forces in Cuba. He supported the Reds in the revo- 
lutionary cause in Spain in the thirties. In 1957 he 
was named a “co-conspirator” in a case involving vio- 
lation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Hall’s police record is almost as lengthy as Stalin’s 
and Lenin’s. It includes violations of Federal, State 
and local laws. He has served prison terms in Minne- 
apolis, Kansas and elsewhere, This is the man who 
has been selected by Moscow to now operate the above 
ground, hard-core membership of the Communist Par- 
ty, numbering approximately 10,000. The under- 
ground or hidden forces of some 60,000, based on the 
last known membership records, less the known defec- 
tors from the ranks (which have been few), are as 
usual directed by some secret agent from Moscow. 

The party’s new program slogan is: “Everything for 
mass work.” The program includes pressure for all- 
out disarmament of the U.S.A.; immediate end to nu- 


Three Officers of the Government Controlled Soviet Labor 

Union, Delegates to Inauguration of Workers Congress, 

Santiago, Chile. Also attended Cuban Congress of Confed- 
eration of Workers 


Police Tear Gas Communist-Socialist Rioters in Guayaquil, 
Ecuador 


clear tests; the dismantling of all American overseas 
bases; the return of all military personnel to American 
soil; the seating of Red China in the U.N.; hands off 
Cuba; immediate full integration, freedom of unions 
to strike without Government interference and full 
parity for farmers. The Reds scrapped their “full de- 
termination for colored people in the black belts” in 
the U.S. and for the creation of Negro Soviets, with the 
explanation that it smacked too much of segregation, 
a fact the Natrona, Repusiic has used against the 
Reds for many years. 


Cablegrams of greetings were received by the con- 
vention from the Communist Party of Russia, Italy, 
France, Hungary, Red China, all Latin countries, 
Canada and India. The American press was not per- 
mitted to attend the sessions, nor were outsiders with- 
out passes. The doors were well guarded. An occa- 
sional release through Vhil Bart, a skilled spokesman, 
was the chief outlet to the public. 

The new party leadership line-up under Gus Hall 
indicates that special efforts have been made to ele- 
vate the more youthful, more dedicated, more diligent 
and more militant. Gus Hall fills the post of general 
secretary; William Z. Foster, chairman emeritus; 
Eugene Dennis, chairman (without power) of the Na- 
tional Committee; Claude Lightfoot, Negro Illinois 
chairman, and Elizabeth Gurley Flynn (militant and 
dedicated), vice-presidents; Benjamin J. Davis, for- 
mer Negro Boroughman of New York City, national 
secretary. 

The names of only twenty of the sixty national com- 
mitteemen had leaked to the public at the time this 
article was written. They are: Jesus Colon (Puerto 
Rican), George Meyers, chairman of the party in the 
Maryland-D.C, District; Herbert Aptheker (New 
York); Hyman Lumar, national agit-prop (educa- 
tional) director; James Jackson, Negro party director 
for the south: Arnold Johnson, national legislative 
chairman; William L. Patterson, New York Negro; 
Mr. and Mrs, Carl Winter; Albert J. Lima, chairman 
of the Northern California District; Dorothy Healey, 
Southern California District chairman; Bert Nelson, 
Washington State Chairman; Tom Nabried of Phila- 
delphia and Anthony Krehmarek, Ohio State Chair- 
man. 

Among the speakers at the convention was Juan 
Santos Rivera, chairman of the Communist Party of 
Puerto Rico who demanded freedom of all political 
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prisoners (Reds) in Puerto Rico and Puerto Rican in- 
dependence. 

It has often been said by authorities that the Com- 
munist membership in our country is not measured 
by numbers, nor to its percentage of the total popula- 
tion, but rather in a small well-drilled and dedicated 
minority. It is a fact that the paid membership of 
the Communist Party was approximately 23,000 in 
Russia when the challenge was first launched against 
the Czar’s government. These forces were swelled by 
antis of other types, but the party itself never reached 
a total membership of over 240,000. However, its fol- 
lowers were legion. These are about the proportions 
in other countries that have since been taken over. In 
the U. 8S. there have been cast as many as 250,000 
votes for Communist Party candidates in a single elec- 
tion year, yet the paid party membership has never ex- 
ceeded 80,000. In recent years “fellow-traveler” groups 
in this country have had as many as two million 
members. 


Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, in his year-end Department 
of Justice report, referred to America’s “blindness and 
lethargy” with regard to the threat created by sub- 
versive organizations which he said reached “danger- 
ous proportions” in the year 1959. He further stated 
that this was largely responsible for the “opportunism 
and confidence” which spread through the ranks of 
the Communist Party convention in New York City in 
December. “Among those elected to top positions,” 
he reported, “was an ex-convict who has openly testi- 
fied that he preferred an America with a Soviet gov- 
ernment.” Mr. Hoover said: “These and other events, 
as well as throughout the year, prove conclusively 
that the party remains an inseparable arm of the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy directed from 
Moscow.” 


It may be added that one Soviet atom spy, such as 
Rosenberg, and one Soviet espionage agent, such as 
Abel, have created sensational press headlines and top 
concern on the part of the general public, But there 
are thousands of pro-Soviets openly organized in a 
so-called “political party” in the U. S. working day 
and night, devoting their all to the cause of an un- 
friendly foreign government, one which is challenging, 
not only our own country, but also the world at large, 
for the protection of which against the Reds we are 
handing out aid and paying for arms. Is it not time 
that we became concerned with regard to the threat 
to our home front? 


Panama National Guardsmen Backed By U.S. Infantrymen, 
Hold Back Anti-American Demonstrators in Panama Canal 
Zone 


Italian Communists-Socialists Take Khrushchev Line On 
Arrival of President Eisenhower in Rome — Reds Demand 
“Immediate Summit” 


Reds Launch $100 Million 
Anti-American Drive 


Disclosure of a Communist plan to spend $100-mil- 
lion for propaganda purposes in Latin America and a 
challenge of the right of the U. S. Congress to inter- 
vene in the affairs of Puerto Rico, highlighted the hear- 
ings of the House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties in San Juan, It has been no secret in recent 
years that the Communists have been agitating hatred 
for the United States in Puerto Rico, and that they 
have been back of numerous incidents of violence both 
in Puerto Rico and against officials of the United 
States. 

For the most part the House Committee found an 
array of hostile witnesses when they arrived at San 
Juan. About six years ago the U. S. Congress voted 
Puerto Rico what was defined as “commonwealth 
status,” which is something new under the American 
flag. 


Refusing 25 


times to answer questions about his 
relationships with Communist functionaries in Buenos 
Aires, Mexico City and New York, Juan Saez Corales 
said a committee of the U. S. Congress had no right 
to make an investigation in Puerto Rico, 

Several of the witnesses who had been subpoenaed 
to appear before the committee were met with the 
face-to-face testimony of Mildred Blauvelt, a detective 
sergeant on the New York City police force and for 
many years one of the most valued Communist under- 
cover agents in the department. Sgt. Blauvelt pinned 
the Communist label on many of the unfriendly wit- 
nesses, 

She testified that the Communists have a $100-mil- 
lion propaganda campaign for Latin America which 
they will operate under the guise of a program of 
friendship and cultural relations between the Soviet 
Union and all Latin America. She predicted that the 
outfit “will only become another Communist-front or- 
ganization playing upon Latin American known Com- 
munists who may honestly believe these relations are 
desirable. But all executive officers would be Com- 
munists and would push the party line.” 

Members of the committee who participated in the 
hearings in Puerto Rico expressed belief that they 
would call for contempt citations against eleven wit- 
nesses who refused to cooperate, They include Juan 
Saez Corales, a salesman; Juan Emanuelli Morales, a 
printer and labor organizer; Senora Gertrudis Melen- 
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dez de Perez, a housewife; Consuelo Burgos de Pagan, 
a lawyer, Pablo Garcia Rodriguez, a lawyer, Cesar An- 
dreu Iglesias, a novelist; Ramon Diaz Cruz, a writer; 
John P. Hawes, a writer, and Frank Ruiz, a labor 
leader. 

The committee spent considerable time with Morales 
who refused to testify. Following his defiance of the 
committee a staff investigator was called to the wit- 
ness stand and testified that in Washington a few days 
earlier Morales had admitted that he had become a 
member of the Communist Party while on a trip to 
New York in 1935. He had also admitted becoming a 
member of the Puerto Rican Communist Party when 
he returned to San Juan following his discharge from 
the U. S. Army in 1950. The committee attempted to 
question Rodriguez and Burgos about articles which 
appeared in the Communist Worker published in New 
York over their names. 

The House committee had held hearings several 
weeks earlier in New York City with a similar array 
of uncooperative witnesses. During these hearings 
Jorge W. Maysonet-Hernandez declared that Puerto 
Rican Communists had a right to “fight for liberty.” 
He added that “Force and violence are determined by 
circumstances and by the position of reaction.” 

They also heard Armando Roman admit that he had 
told a meeting of Puerto Ricans in New York on No- 
vember 6th that “Capitalist imperialists will die as 
the result of a war they would start or explode as the 
result of pressure” after Soviet bloc production sur- 
passes them in the current seven-year plan. 

Jesus Colon was confronted with the testimony of 
Sgt. Blauvelt who called him a leader of a Communist 
club in New York City but he refused to say whether 
she was correct. 

Meanwhile the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee has been inquiring into possible Communist in- 
*filtration of the Cuban Government as a threat to 
U. S. security but clamped a secrecy lid on its aectivi- 
ties. Senator Keating (R., N.Y.) who has been active 
in the investigation refused to comment on whether 
he had made trips to Miami to question Cuban fugi- 
tives from the Castro revolution. 

While the committee is without authority to investi- 
gate the makeup of the new Cuban Government, it does 
have authority to probe threats to our internal secur- 
ity as the result of Red infiltration of the Cuban Gov- 
ernment. 

Allen W. Dulles, director of the Central Intelligence 
Office, has stated that Russia’s campaign of subversion 
is bearing fruit in Panama and some Latin American 
countries. He said that Latin American Communists 
are operating under orders from Moscow to push “na- 
tionalism” propaganda in an effort to undermine the 
U. 8S. influence, “It is Moscow’s desire to move very 
secretly in this field and not allow its hand to be 
shown,” Dulles said. 


Cohen's "Christmas Story" Censored 


Steve Cohen’s column entitled “The Christmas Story” 
in Duke University’s official student publication was 
a far cry from the customary presentation of the birth 
of Christ, and the result was that university officials 
have suspended publication of the paper. 

Cohen’s article was a parody on the Virgin Birth. 
Dr. Hollis Edens, president of Duke University, said 
the column mingled “the acutely obscene with the 
offensively sacrilegious.” He added, “It is the opinion 
of the administrative committee that the editorial de- 
cision to print the column had the effect of turning 


LISTENING IN ON 
RED PARTY LINE 


The “wishful thinkers” are trying to tell us that 
Nikita Khrushchev has a sincere desire for peace 
and that we should encourage him in his pro- 
gram of disarmament. Perhaps the best way to 
disabuse the mind of this fallacy would be to 
listen in on The Red Party Line — 


* * * 


On November 14th, 1959, Khrushchev addressed the 
Soviet journalists. As reported over the Moscow Radio, 
here are some of the things he said: 

“Some in the West claim that the Soviet Union has 
changed its policy, and, therefore, it has become easier 
to talk with us. This is wrong, of course. We were born 
Communists, we live as Communists, and will not die, 
but will continue to march onward as Communists.” 

In short, wishful thinking to the contrary, the leopard 
has not changed his spots. 

“Why are the bourgeois politicians beginning to recog- 
nize the idea of peaceful coexistence? . . . Why is it that 
the fatheads grow wise only now? .. . Our Leninist truth 
has undermined the strongholds of those diehards who 
resisted, who refused to recognize the Socialist system.” 

Who’s a fathead? 

“We do not want to frighten anyone, but we can tell 
the truth—now we have a stock of rockets, such an 
amount of atomic and hydrogen warheads, that if they 
attack us we could wipe our potential enemies off the face 
of the earth.” 

Is that a peaceful statement or a threat? 

“In one year 250 rockets with hydrogen warheads came 
off the assembly line in the factory we visited. This rep- 
resents millions of tons in terms of conventional explo- 
sives. You can well imagine that if this lethal weapon is 
exploded over some country there will be nothing left 
there at all.” 

Again Mr. Khrushchev shows what he means by peace. 

“Certain people in the West still like to classify the 
world into the countries of the West and the countries of 
the East, the countries of the so-called free world and of 
the so-called iron curtain. Honestly! They should be told 
that they know no shame when they contend that capitalist 
countries are free countries. . . . But if one is to under- 
stand by freedom the banning of the activities of Commu- 
nists, the persecution of progressive organizations, the 
trial and punishment of partisans of peace and opponents 
of militarism and reaction, what is one to understand by 
the absence of freedom?” 

In other words it is all right for the Communists to 
liquidate teen-age reactionaries — but all wrong for 
the Free Nations to arrest Communist spies and to 
halt subversive groups. 

“We ought to coexist peacefully with the capitalist 
states, because the political and social systems of each 
country are the internal affair of the people of each 
country.” 

Do we hear a groan from behind the Iron Curtain? 

“But we are not behind such a big fence that we can- 
not see anyone and not know anything. We do not inter- 
fere in other people’s affairs, but we will, as always, speak 
out in favor of the working people. . . . Proletarian soli- 
darity is our rule, the rule of every honest working man. 
. . . Our sympathies go out to the colonial people fighting 
against colonial slavery and for their freedom and inde- 
pendence” 

And there is the crux of the whole matter! No in- 
terference until the time and conditions are right for 
them—and then they will call it “protecting the 
working class against exploitation by capitalism.” 
And that is Communist double-talk! 
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freedom into license. The column contained refer- 
ences to rape, prostitution, homosexuality and sadism. 
Cohen, the writer of the column, is a native of Butler, 
Pennsylvania. The editor of the paper is Frederick 
F. Andrews of Richmond, Virginia. 

School officials made it clear that they had no dis- 
position to throttle the school paper but added, “We 
do insist that intellectual activity cannot be separated 
from individual morality.” 


Educators Battle For Reinstatement 


Two former Communist Party members who lost 
their jobs in New York City’s school system because 
they refused to name other Communists, have won 
their fight to be reinstated to the school system. They 
are Harry Adler, a high school teacher, and Miss 
Minerva T. Feinstein, a teacher-clerk in a public 
school. The decision to rehire the pair brings to an 
end a long-standing controversy. Similar charges 
against three other employees of the school system 
have been dropped but they will not be immediately 
reinstated because they are under charges of “false 
swearing under oath.” These three are: Samuel 8. 
Cohen, public school principal, Julius Nash, high 
school teacher and Irving Mauer, a junior high school 
teacher. 

These five people were originally confronted with a 
series of charges as the result of a Board of Educa- 
tion investigation into the extent of Communist influ- 
ences in the school system. The probe began about 
ten years ago. Numerous board hearings and court 
proceedings had resulted in the suspension of this 
group of teachers. Last spring the New York Court 
of Appeals upheld a ruling of the State Education 
Commissioner that the New York City School Board 
could not dismiss employees for refusing to inform 
on their colleagues. This ruling was made by Com- 
missioner James E. Allen, Jr. in 1956 at which time 
he declared that such action “would do more harm 
than good” and that “this type of inquisition has no 
place in the school system.” The New York City 
Board of Education took issue with his position con- 
tending that his decision impeded the board’s anti- 
subversive progress. 

New York City’s Board of Higher Education which 
in the past has had its problems with subversive in- 
filtration, has recently issued a report declaring that 
to the best of its knowledge no persons belonging to 


25,000 Communist-Socialist Forces (Including Youth and 

Unionists) Stage Anti-American Rioting in Tokyo, Japan. 

Rioters Invaded Diet Compound Leaving Stains of Blood 
From Rioters 
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Khrushchev, Second From Right, Joins Communist Party 
Puppet Rulers of Hungary in Encoring His Own Speech 
in Budapest 


subversive organizations were in the employ of any 
of the city’s municipal colleges as of October 31st. The 
report was issued under provisions of the state’s Fein- 
berg Law which prohibits the employment of Com- 
munists and other subversives in the state’s public 
schools and colleges. The Board of Higher Education 
has under its jurisdiction City College, Hunter Col- 
lege, Queens College and Brooklyn College in addition 
to Staten Island, Bronx and Queensborough Commu- 
nity Colleges. The latter group offers a two-year pro- 
gram of education. The current report of the Board 
of Higher Education is the first one submitted since 
the law went into effect to say that no cases involving 
possible subversive activities were before the board. 
In its report last year the board noted that three 
matters were in litigation. 

Meantime an educator who renounced his American 
citizenship to serve Nazi Germany in 1939, has resigned 
his teaching position at Long Island University where 
fellow teachers were not inclined to approve him as a 
member of the teaching staff. 

Dr. Edward Veith Sittler served as an enemy 
broadcaster during World War II but came back to 
the United States and in recent years has been at- 
tempting to regain his citizenship. 

The administration of the university recently asked 
faculty members to endorse the hiring of Sittler as 
assistant professor of English and German effective 
last September. At a secret meeting recently, how- 
ever, the teachers voted overwhelmingly to erase Sit- 
tler’s name from a resolution proposed by the adminis- 
tration, and instead merely endorsed the right of the 
school to hire its own teachers. At the closed-door 
session faculty members questioned Sittler and he 
denied he ever swore allegiance to Hitler or that he 
had acted traitorously. When he was asked about 
an article recently published by a New York news- 
paper which attributed anti-Semitic statements to him, 
he came up with the answer that he was misquoted. 
Faculty members expressed the belief that the admin- 
istration was over three months late in asking them 
to endorse Sittler since he was hired for a teaching 
position effective in September. 

Admiral Richard L. Connolly, president of the uni- 
versity, expressed his confidence in Sittler, but said 
that he would order investigation to determine if the 
teacher had “completely given up his Nazi beliefs.” 

After the faculty had tailed to endorse him, Sittler 

(See ENemy — page 28) 
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ET’S LOOK AT THE RECORD: On September 

20th (1959) Khrushchev said, after a verbal at- 
tack on “U. 8S. imperialism,” when reminded of our 
post-revolutionary aid to the Reds, “We are grateful 
to you for the help that was rendered.” The U. SB. 
asked no repayment for this aid. If it had not been 
given, the Communists would have been faced with 
civil war and possible destruction within. Our aid 
saved the Red rule. 


What we have asked, since Russia has since become 
the second largest power on earth, is the repayment 
of the debts it owes American nationals for wealth 
confiscated in banks, insurance concerns, industries 
and concessions financed by American interests. Com- 
munist Russia has steadfastly refused to pay these 
obligations, although in reverse it has been reimbursed 
by American insurance firms for premiums these firms 
held on insured Russian nationals, 


In World War II, after Red Russia conspired and 
cooperated with Hitler and Mussolini in setting off 
the war, and parted after the three dictators had 
jointly grabbed the lands and wealth of others, we 
lend-leased to Russia ten and a half billion dollars 
in aid, payment for which we have asked, but which 
Russia refuses to pay. Yet Russia would have been 
defeated if we had not gone to her aid with military 
supplies and money. Again we sustained the Commu- 
nist rule. 


Now there is a move on foot in the United States to 
cancel all these debts — to clean the slate, to make way 
for more credits and huge loans. Whose money is be- 
ing spent? Not that of the U. S. State Department. 
Not that of President Eisenhower, but that of the 
American people. To be consistent, should we spend 
billions of dollars throughout the world to strengthen 
non-Communist nations to ward off the threats of 
Russian and Chinese Communist forces, and yet again 
go to the aid of the Red beasts and keep handing out 
billions of American taxpayers’ money to keep the 
Reds strong? First it was to aid the Lenin regime, 
then to the Stalin regime, and now we are called on 
to aid the Khrushchev regime. 


TOW with regard to the Presidential and Foreign 
Minister Summit meets since World War II — 
October 1943 (Hull, Eden and Molotov) ; October 1944 
(Dumbarton Oaks), followed by Council of Foreign 
Ministers and Potsdam Conference, involving Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Rumania and Finland; September- 
October, London (settlement of Italian problem) ; De- 
cember 1945, Moscow (no agreement); May 1946, 
Paris (broken up by Russia’s demands for $100 mil- 
lion reparations from Italy); July 1946, Paris (con- 
tinuation of previous session); December 1946, New 
York (completion of 1944 conference); April 1947, 
Moscow (effort failed to bring suitable agreement on 
Germany and Austria); December 1947, London (no 
more successful than previous conferences), Then 
there were the Teheran, Yalta, Korean and Geneva 
Summits. In April or May, 1960, another Summit 


meeting is scheduled, 
The results of the meetings so far have been that 


THE COMMUNIST MENACE ABROAD 


By PAUL R. BISH 


Russia has acquired control over 
Lithuania, Estonia, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Azerbaijan, Al- 
bania and a vast number of Pacific 
Islands and huge reparation from 
each of the countries taken over. 
Through Russia’s pressure, the Reds 
seized and held China, North Korea 
and Tibet, took over and set up 
puppets in North Viet Nam. 


Mr. Bish 


What price Summits, lend-lease loans, trade credits, 
surrender of principles? Who has gained? The Com- 
munists, meaning a small group of unprincipled dic- 
tators. Who has lost? The non-Communist countries 
(the free people, chiefly Americans who have paid the 
highest price). Who said peace, but not at any price? 
Are Red Russia, her satellites and Red China really 
impregnable? 


READ these recent headlines: “Food Exports Im- 
peril Red China and Russia,’ “Red China Faces 
Grim Winter— Food Supplies Low, Prices High,” 
“Soviet Grain Crop Declined in 1959,” “Soviet Mech- 
anization Far Behind U. 8.,” “Officials Ousted in East 
Germany — Food Lack Causes Shake-Up,” “People of 
Communist Countries Yearn for More Consumer 
Goods,” “Red Cattle Raising Far Behind U.S.A.,” “Po- 
land Imposes New Meat Curbs— Peasants Banned 
from Free Market,” “China’s Food Supply Worsens,” 
“Red Rulers Face Crisis — Pressure From People 
Forces Revised Plans,” “Peking Orders Purge in Com- 
munes,” “Peiping Attacks Party Doubters,”’ “Czech 
Border Guards Unthawed,” “Red Shakeup Hits Es- 
tonia, Lithuania — New Security Chiefs,” “Poland 
Reds Fail to Gain Public Support,” “Soviet Troops 
Remain on Guard in Hungary,’ “Hungarian Reds 
Fight Deviation,” “Bulgaria Reds Shift Politburo.” 


Peaceful co-existence? “Red Chinese Mass 100,000 
Troops, 400 Planes Near Nepal,” “Soviet Charts Af- 
ghanistan 470-Mile Highway,” “Red Obstacle Tactics 
Set Panmunjom Pattern,” “Chinese Infiltrate Nepal,” 
“Reds Spy on American Forces, Germany,” “100 Sov- 
iet Subs Ply Pacific,’ “U. 8S. Protests Czech Slur,” 
“Jordan Arrests 40 Intellectual Reds,” “Spain Tries 
25 Communists,” “Reds Blamed for Sudan Plots,” 
“Communists Tighten Grip on Iraq,” “Laos Split Po- 
litically,’” “Denmark Sentences Seven Red Agents,” 
“Czech Diplomat Plots Poison of Kadio Free Europe 
Employees,” “Reds Drive On In Caribbean,” “Chinese 
Communist Officials Reveal Revolt in Hunam” (prov- 
ince of Mao Tse-tung’s birth), “East German Reds 
Bomb Living Quarters of Russian (Anti-Red) Exiles 
in Munich,” “Sicily Re-elects Silvio Milazzo, Commu- 
nist, President of Island Government,” “Moscow, Pe- 
king Efforts Linked in Latin America,” “Mikoyan’s 
Attack on U.S.A. Irks Mexicans,” “Soviet Offers Mex- 
ico Trade Loan.” 


Says Khrushchev, December 2, 1959: “Peaceful co- 
existence with the West does not mean any funda- 
mental political compromise or ideological truce with 
opponents of the Communist regime.” 
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handed his resignation to Admiral Connolly, Sittler 
said that he had offered his resignation “to relieve the 
university of embarrassment incident to recent public- 
ity concerning the case.” 

Six veterans’ organizations had protested the hiring 
of the former Nazi broadcaster. 


-(Cotntinued from page 26) 


Convicted For Conspiracy 
And Contempt 


Nine officials of the International Union of Mine 
Mill and Smelter Workers Union have been convicted 
by a jury of conspiring to defraud the Government 
through filing false affidavits with the National Labor 
Relations Board regarding their Communist activities. 
The offense carries five years’ imprisonment and $10,- 
000 fines convicted are Maurice Travis of 
Richmond, Calif.; Irving Dichter of Denver, Raymond 
Dennis of Cleveland, James Durkin of Chicago, Chase 
Powers of Spokane, Wash.; Albert Skinner of Salt 
Lake City, Jesse Van Camp of Danville, Ill.; Charles 
H. Wilson of Columbia, Tenn., and Harold Sanderson 
of Denver. 


Those 


Kenneth Eckert, presently of Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
an ollicial of the United Auto Workers and former 
oflicer of the Mine and Smelters union, testified that 
in 1947 when he was an official in the mine union he 
attempted to persuade other officials of his union to 
comply with the Taft-Hartley Act. Those with whom 
he discussed the matter include several of the de- 
fendants. 

L. E. who is handling the Government's 
case, said the defendants had deliberately signed false 
non-Communist oaths in order to enlist the help of 
the Government in their labor disputes. 

Martin Popper, former secretary of the National 
Lawyers Guild, has been indicted on charges of con 
tempt of Congress growing out of his refusal to tell 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities 
whether he was a Communist when he appeared as a 
witness last June. When called before the committee, 
Popper tossed aside the usual practice of relying on 
the 5th Amendment against self-incrimination and 
cited the First Amendment guaranteeing freedom of 
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Khrushchev’s Thaw of Cold War Visit to U.S.A. Has Not 


Resulted in Unlocking Red Ban to Freedom. This Barbed 
Wire, Plus Mines and Explosives Bars Hungarians From 
Escape 
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Red Chinese Dictators Meet in Eighth Plenary Session in 
Kiangi, China, to Plot Next Step in Harnessing Six Hundred 
Million Chinese to Communism 


speech. He says his rights under this Amendment 
were violated by the committee in demanding answers 
to its questions. 

The National Lawyers Guild has in the past been 
cited as a Communist-front organization by the De- 
partment of Justice, the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities and the Senate Internal Security 
Committee. 

Horace Chandler Davis of Providence, R. 
appeal to the U. 8S, 


I., lost his 
Supreme Court to have his con- 
tempt of Congress conviction set aside. Davis 
called before the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities in Lansing, Michigan, in May, 1954, and re- 
fused to say whether he had ever been a Communist or 
if he knew of Communist activities while he was a stu- 
dent at Harvard. At the time of his appearance as a 
witness Davis was a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. A Federal District judge in Mich- 
igan fined him $250 and ordered him sent to jail for 
six months. In his plea to the High Court, Davis chal- 
lenged the committee’s right to compel testimony on 
a private citizen’s ideas, associations or activities. 


was 


Brainwashed Americans 
Defect To Russia 


One of the latest Americans to defect to the Soviet 
Union is one of the 41 Americans who defied the 
State Department edict against visiting Communist 
China in connection with their travel to the 1957 Mos- 
cow Youth Festival. He is Morris Block, 40-year-old 
former resident of New York City. He is the fourth 
American to renounce his citizenship, and information 
as to his decision became known when the Communist 
arty paper “Pravda Ukraina” published a letter over 
his signature in which he attacked the foreign policy 
of the United States. In his letter he declared that 
fewer and fewer people in the world could be deceived 
any longer with the “loud phrases” of the U. 8S. Secre- 
tary of State about prosperity and freedom in the 
United States. He said, “Cold weather has now come 
to Odessa but my heart is warmer, I am glad to live 
in a society where a man is not enemy but friend.” 

Block went to Russia at the age of 37 to participate 
in the 6th World Festival of Youth, a Communist- 
dominated propaganda circus, While on that trip he 
defied a State Department ruling that he could not 
go to Communist China. Block quickly utilized his 
knowledge of the Communist propaganda machine in 
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the letter attacking the United States when he de- 
scribed life in the U. 8. as being one of miserable un- 
employment, broken homes, semi-starvation, police ter- 
ror, the rankest racism, a millionnaire-muzzled press, 
fabulous profiteering by monopolists, ete. 

Another American defector is Robert E. Webster, 
who worked at the U. 8. Exhibition in Moscow and 
who has a wife and two children in Zelienople, Penn- 
sylvania. He had been employed by Rand Develop- 
ment Corporation as a plastics technician in Cleveland 
before going to Moscow to work at the U, 8S. Exhibi- 
tion. An official of the Rand Company blamed his ac- 
tion on “domestic troubles back home.” Americans in 
Moscow say that the good looking young man had been 
seeing a Moscow hotel hostess, Although Webster 
claimed that he was acting “for ideological reasons,” 
those who knew him in the United States say this is 
not true, because he had not studied the Russian po- 
litical system and doesn’t even know the language. 

20-year-old Lee Harvey Oswald, a former Marine of 
Fort Worth, Texas, recently went into the American 
Embassy in Moscow, tossed out his passport with the 
comment, “I have made up my mind. I am through.” 
He said that he would apply for Soviet citizenship. 
The Embassy warned him that before renouncing his 
American citizenship he should first wait to learn if the 
Soviets would accept him. 

Recently Nicholas Petrulli of Long Island, New 
York, engaged in a similar performance, but changed 
his mind before the Russians accepted him. 

In Oswald's case he completed the necessary formali- 
ties and disappeared amidst the Soviet masses in 
Moscow. His mother, Mrs. Marguerite Oswald, said 
he left Fort Worth about two years ago. 

While thousands of Russians and satellite country 
nationals are chancing their lives in escaping from 
behind the Iron Curtain, forty-five American nationals 
have shown preference to dictatorship and have sacri- 
ficed freedom for enslavement. 


New York Supreme Court 
Holds Prayer Legal 


The New York State Supreme Court has upheld the 
prayers in public schools. While holding that the 
“establishment” clause of the First Amendment does 
not prohibit the saying of a nondenominational prayer 


SECURITY 


President Eisenhower Receives Tumultuous Greeting in 
Friendly Ankara, Turkey 


Over One Million Pakistanians Greet President Eisenhower 
in Karachi 


in school, Justice Bernard 8S. Meyer, in his 46-page 
decision directed that regulations be prepared “making 
clear that neither teachers nor any school authority 
may comment on participation or non-participation in 
the exercise, nor suggest or request that any posture 
or language be used...” He also directed the school 
board to make provision for those children who are 
excused from the room during the prayer. 

The New York Civil Liberties Union had sought to 
enjoin the Herricks (Long Island) School Board from 
the exercise and George E. Rundquist, executive di- 
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from the 1934 value, by using cheap 1960 
dollars, worth 45c. 


MAKE BIG PROFITS. A gold price markup is 
inevitable and coming soon. If you owned gold 
on 3% margin, and if gold price were tripled, 
your profit would be 6700% (less costs)! 


PROTECT YOURSELF. Gold is the safest infla- 
tion hedge. The U. S. dollar is fiat money — 
irredeemable in gold. Historically, fiat money 
always becomes valueless. The huge federal 
debt is being converted into money, dollars into 
dimes. 


DEFEAT THE ONE-PARTY POLITICAL DYNASTY 
that has held power in the U. S. for 25 years — 
by buying gold. Strike a blow for free enter- 
prise and sound money. 


LEARN ALL ABOUT IT. Read The Gold Report, 
now in its fourth printing, a 40-page booklet on 
Why, Where, and How to buy gold — legally — 
bullion or coin. 


SEND $3 to The Gold Report, Desk NC, 4606 
Austin, Houston 4, Texas. Complete satisfac- 
tion or prompt refund. Airmail 25c extra. 
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rector of the Civil Liberties Union, indicates an ap- 
peal will be taken. 

In 1951 the New York State Regents, who run the 
educational system, worked out a prayer which they 
felt was along non-sectarian lines, It said, “Almighty 
God, we acknowledge our dependence upon Thee and 
we beg Thy blessings upon us, our parents, our teach- 
ers and our country.” 

Atheists and agnostics oppose the prayer as being 
sectarian and some parents have opposed it on the 
grounds that it violates the prohibition against the 
“establishment of religion” by the Government. 

More than a hundred years ago the State’s top 
school official held that schools could be opened with 
prayer if it was not made a matter of school discipline. 


UPSWING — (Continued from page 2) 


expansionist periods in 25 of the business cycles regis- 
tered by economists such as Dr. Schmidt over the past 
105 years, 

As Dr. Schmidt interprets this observation, “Statis- 
tically speaking, another recession could start next 
October, but the steel strike is likely to postpone the 
date of the next downturn, possibly to some time in 
1961.” 


Auto output is also headed Up. Automobile sales, 
including imports, in 1959 reached an estimated 6.1 to 
6.3-million units, In 1960, the estimated output will 
be 7.0-million or over. This, because of the introduc- 
tion of new, inexpensive models; including a half-a- 
million or more imports. 

Industrial spending for equipment will be Up. A 
McGraw-Hill survey shows that, against the 1959 fig- 
ures of 27.8-billion, American business plans to spend 
$37.3-billion in 1960 for new plants and equipment. 
This is a 10% improvement, all but about $6-billion to 
be internally financed. Other surveys are in agree- 
ment with this estimate. 

Most of the major categories point upward. New 
expenditures for food manufacturing, however, are 
down. Same is true for miscellaneous manufacturing, 
petroleum and mining. Yet manufacturers expect to 
sell almost 10% more products in 1960 than they did 
last year. Despite this, there is idle capacity in a 
number of industries, still more in a number of com- 
panies. 

The cost of living — of course — will be Up, though 
prices will rise slower. This is a comforting fact. En- 
tering 1960, spot commodity prices are below those of 
a year ago. Strange, but price indices have been quite 
stable for the past year-and-a-half. Before that they 
had been on a continuous rise, since the 1957-58 reces- 
sion, The wholesale price index remains about the 
same as it averaged in 1958, an overall stability due to 
the 7%-decline in farm products, Also processed 
foods, Other items in the index rose about two per 
cent. The Consumer Price Index, by which the value 
of the dollar is usually measured, remained quite 
stable until May 1959. Since then it has risen about 
one per cent. Increase in state and local] taxes, trans- 
portation and medical care, helped place upward pres- 
sure on the indices. Economists agree that the Con- 


sumer Price Index is more likely to rise than to fall 
in 1960. 
Those are the Ups in the UPSWING for 1960. 
Here are the Downs in the DOWNBEAT: Private 
building will be down a bit, with a falling off of $1- 
Tight money will do that, restrain the 
In 1959 builders went to work to the 


billion or so. 
building boom. 
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sum of $38.4-billion. Within the current year the es- 
timate is for an outlay of $37.3-billion. 

Henry M. Camp, registered representative, Orvis 
Brothers & Company, New York Stock Exchange, dean 
of the profession, claims that the national economy 
viewed from the financial world is again on the Up- 
grade, “With reasonable peace rather than warfare in 
management-labor relations in the year 1960, the stock 
market will reflect this effort to keep mothers and 
children well fed, well housed, well clothed, no short- 


ages. We should start the New Year with a fresh 
support base. Actually, it started in late December, 
1959. 


It will travel with good speed into January. 
There should be less selling of stocks, thus keeping the 
supply off the market, making for higher values. New 
funds will be at hand, further accelerating the healthy 
glow. Prices should advance far after the first of the 
year since the outlook, as pictured by authoritative 
commentators, economists, all shows a favorable all- 
round condition. Remember, this is a political year. 
Even so, neither one of the great political parties will 
do anything to slow down prosperity. Therefore, look 
for less unemployment. At the end of 1959 there were 
3,670,000 unemployed while the employed totaled 651,- 
640,000. These are Bureau of Labor statistics, to be 
amended January 15, 1960. I’m sure you'll then find 
the unemployed figures lessened. Whatever party wins 
out in the November elections will plug for less unem- 
ployment, better business conditions, more farm pros- 
perity. The decline there seems strange during a pe- 
riod when all other factors are prosperous. I believe 
the farmers will come into their own in 1960.” 

Now for the national budget: Most of those inter- 
viewed say the steel strike cut into Government rev- 
enues. Instead of a surplus for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, Uncle Sam may expect a deficit — say, 
of a billion dollars. This despite the fact there could 
be a surplus in the first six months of 1960. 

As Congress convenes there will be an effort made 
for the legislators to abandon the old interest rate 
ceiling on Government securities. If that is not done 
and the Congress, instead, goes on an inflationary 
spending spree the U. 8S. Treasury will be in for a 
spell of problems, This is the fear at the house next 
door to the White House, The belief is, of course, 
that the U. S. Government should spearhead any eco- 
nomic movement into the big brackets, promoting eco- 
nomic growth. Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. 
Anderson has an answer for that. It is this: 

“Tt is my belief that in our system, the Government 
is not the predominant factor in the nation’s economic 
advancement. It must foster and facilitate economic 
progress. It cannot force it. 

“What we all seek is sound, sustainable growth — 
not any kind of growth, or growth at any cost. 

“Should our efforts to spur progress lead to infla- 
tion it would bring only disappointment and hardship. 
But when growth is in terms of goods and services 
that people need and can buy, it will bring great 
rewards.” 

Therein is contained the answer to a lot of ques- 
tions asked by your Nationa Repustic writer each 
year at this time, as the wheels of economic progress 
start moving into the future. “Goods and services 
people need, goods and services they can buy.” 

How can they buy them? By having the purchasing 
power. How do they get the purchasing power? By 
working. How do they work? With their hands, or 
their heads. It makes no difference. The result, on 
the large scale, is national wealth owned by all the 
people all the time. Therefore, it is up to the people 
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to see to it that what they earn, what they put away 
in savings, is in good, hard coin of the nation — not in 
inflationary dollars, not in a dollar down as low as it 
is now, at 43 cents, 57 cents less than its old-time value. 
This could be the big goal of the people in the year 1960. 
There was one other subject the economists consid- 
ered in making their appraisals for the year 1960, and 
that spelled the possibility of war; but the consensus, 
after following the migrations of our traveling Presi- 
dent, came to the belief that the possibility of a war 
in 1960 has been greatly diminished. Yet the peril is 
still there; probably will be — for some time to come. 
Happy New Year! 


TAX — (Continued from page 4) 


close the gap and wipe out excessive inflationary price 
increases.” 

The validity of Professor Samuelson’s conclusion 
rests on what government does with the revenue de- 
rived from extra taxes. If such revenue were funnelled 
into a treasury surplus, he would probably be right. 
But as everyone knows, government doesn't play that 
way, particularly our modern-style Federal Govern- 
ment. It spends the funds so derived —and usually 
even more than it takes in. Lavish government spend- 
ing, no less than private spending, widens rather than 
closes the inflationary gap. Thus, higher taxes instead 
of being an inflation deterrent, actually fan the flames 
of inflation. They are worse in this respect than high- 
er disposable incomes in the hands of consumers, be- 
cause some at least of the latter will be withheld in the 
form of savings. Government doesn’t save in the fat 
years to tide it over the lean years. 

So, if Chairman Mills and his committee are to 
treat the cause of our tax troubles, in addition to 
equalizing taxes let them do two other basic things: 
(1) Choke off part of the source of inflationary and 
Socialistic government spending by reducing the tax 
take, (2) Work to see that appropriations are cut 
to fit the public purse. 


OLD ABE — (Continued from page 14) 


out. They took their eagle and started for home. 
They reached Chicago on September 21st, and Fort 
Madison on the 22nd where Old Abe on his perch was 
taken through the shady park to the Capitol. On the 
afternoon of September 26, 1864, Captain Victor Wolf 
of Company “C” the original “Eau Claire Eagles,” 
presented Old Abe to Governor Lewis to be retired 
for the rest of his days. 

On a winter evening in 1881 a fire started in the 
Capitol near Abe’s cage and filled it with smoke. 
Hearing the eagle’s screams, attendants rushed in and 
released him. His breast heaved and his heart palpi- 
tated heavily. He never was well again and his eyes 
lost their wonderful luster. Old Abe failed rapidly, 
and George Gillies, his faithful keeper, said he seemed 
to know he was about to die, because on March 26, 
1881, while holding him in his arms he asked him — 

“Must we lose you, Abe?” 

He raised his head, looked into his friend’s face 
and then sank into his arms and died. Many who 
had helped care for him, some one-legged, some one- 
armed veterans of his company stood by, and one 
said with tears in his eyes, “We have lost a beloved 
comrade.” 

For posterity — with typical majestic poise of head, 
graceful curve of neck and animated flash of eye, Old 
Abe was placed on a perch in Memorial Hall of Wis- 


consin’s Capitol at Madison where he remained until 
the Capitol was destroyed by fire in 1904. 
At Jim Falls, Wisconsin, at anytime, one might hear 
a swishing sound in the trees— where there is a 
marker to — 
“Old Abe — Civil War Eagle.” 


TRAIL — (Continued from page 16) 


that it would have staggered the imagination of even 
the ambitious Henderson.” That empire was the Great 
West of these United States. 

To follow a part of the route of the old Wilderness 
Trail today, one travels along a modern highway called 
the Lee pike. The Blue Ridge mountains no longer 
are considered impenetrable walls. Modern life has 
established its fast speed where once covered wagons 
and oxen plied their uncertain and often tortuous way, 
and Indians freely roamed over the land they claimed 
as their own. 


DECISION — (Continued from page 18) 


able one in many minds. This is why a clarification 
of principles and a re-dedication to the worthy, in- 
spiring objectives of time-honored Republicanism are 
in order, The traditional image of the Republican 
Party as the protector of individual liberty as opposed 
to the philosophy of the “collectivists” needs to be 
restated. The party was founded on the ideal of hu- 
man freedom. It should make the fact clear that it 
has no intention of sacrificing this or its other historic 
ideals on the altar of modernity or expediency. 

No opportunism or trying to out-bid the New Deal- 
Fair Deal crowd in Socialistic panaceas will win. To 
win, the Republican Party must deserve to win. Only 
an honest, intelligent program, patterned to America’s 
needs and worthy of commanding the confidence and 
support of the millions of voters, regardless of party 
affiliation, will assure it victory. 

And in asking party members to pledge their all- 
out support to its candidates, the party must be wil- 
ling to reaffirm its dedication to its own basic prin- 
ciples and traditions, 

A party must keep faith with its own, if it is to 
survive! 


LETTER — (Continued from page 20) 


around his hat (the signal of recognition he and Travis 
had agreed upon), he spurred his white horse through 
the encircling enemy lines and hail of bullets and rode 
through the gate of the Alamo to die. 

Just before dawn on the morning of March 6 the 
Mexican war machine struck with hurricane force. 
The high notes of a bugle ruptured the winter air and 
the military bands of Santa Anna’s army thundered 
the dread and famed Moorish battle song, Deguello, 
the no quarter signal. The earth shook from the im- 
pact of thousands of marching feet. War screamed 
deafeningly outside the Alamo as the air became thick 
with smoke and sound, Like a battering ram the 
fighting hordes of Mexicans rushed the Alamo killing 
the sentries before they had time to sound the alarm. 
The Alamo was surrounded and a hail of cannon balls 
pounded the walls from every side. 

Travis rallied his men and they assumed their battle 
positions, He manned a gun on the north side. 
Crockett and his Tennessee boys were located on the 
southeast guarding the outside wall. Bonham took a 
position on top of the chapel manning a twelve pound 
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cannon. In command of artillery was Captain Al- 
maron Dickerson who had brought his wife and infant 
daughter into the Alamo with him. Bowie, armed with 
pistols and knives lay practically helpless on his cot, 
but determined that he would take some of the enemy 
with him when he died. The guns of the Alamo boomed 
a Savage reply to the Mexican assault. The enemy took 
such terrific losses in that first attack that they were 
forced to fall back and reorganize. 


Again the Mexicans rushed the Alamo intent on 
placing scaling ladders against the walls, but again 
were forced back by the violent cannonade from the 
Alamo. 


On came the enemy the third time and many of the 
Mexicans succeeded in locating the scaling ladders. 
The courtyard was suddenly dense with the enemy. 

The Texans then took refuge inside the rooms of 
the Alamo, in the chapel, the old convent, the barracks. 
The Mexican soldiers continued to pour over the walls 
in great waves and the Texans fought hand to hand 
with any available weapon, knives, clubbed rifles and 
bayonets, But the superior forces of Santa Anna 
soon overwhelmed the gallant little band of defenders. 

One by one the men of the Alamo died, Travis still 
by his cannon with a bullet through his head, the 
heroic Bowie on his cot, but not before he had deci- 
mated many of the enemy with his pistols, Crockett 
swinging Old Betsy like a club, Bonham near Travis. 
It has been said that “Termopylae had her messenger 
of defeat.” The Alamo had none, “for not a single fight- 
ing man of the Alamo survived. Two slave boys, one 
belonging to Bowie, the other to Travis, were spared as 
were Mrs, Almaron Dickerson and her baby. She was 
provided with a horse so that she might carry the news 
of Santa Anna’s overwhelming victory to Sam Hous- 
ton. The Texans had taken heavy toll of Santa Anna’s 
army, for between twelve and fifteen hundred Mexicans 
Captain R, M. Potter wrote in a poem entitled “Hymn 
of the Alamo,” that same year, “their expiring breath 
was freedom’s breath of life.” The news of their brave 
stand and resulting deaths was carried over the whole 
expanse of Texas. The Texas Revolution took on a 
new dimension, the dimension of unity. Desire for 
vengeance burned with a vehement flame in the hearts 
of all Texans, The memory of the heroic action of 
the men of the Alamo was to inspire Sam Houston’s 
greatly outnumbered little army to superhuman 
strength, daring and ultimate and glorious victory in 
than two months at the historic battle of San 
Jacinto. 

The men of the Alamo did not die in vain. Their 
deaths were a prologue for Texas freedom. Their 
valiant stand as defined in Travis’ heroic letter from 
the Alamo, was the beginning of the end for Santa 
Anna. 


less 
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ernment compensating him for his losses so as to cre- 
ate a shortage to increase the industrialists profits, 
taxing the people to pay for the destruction. 

The people have finally begun to realize that the 
Government has only one source of money to pay peo- 
ple for NOT doing something, for not working, for not 
growing, for not manufacturing, or to destroy that 
which they do produce, and that source of money is 
from the pocketbooks of the individual citizen in the 
way of taxes; that the only other method the Govern- 
ment has to imburse people for not doing something, 
is to print more paper money, and that this ultimately 
leads to devaluation of the dollar, and in time com- 
plete economic collapse, robbing the people of their 
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lands, homes, insurance, small bank savings, and the 
opportunities to pursue a livelihood. 

The people have begun to understand that big spend- 
ing means big taxes, and that whether one owns a 
home or a corner store or a factory or a farm, he pays 
a share of the taxes; if he owns nothing of conse- 
quence, he still pays taxes levied on everything he 
eats and wears, on his transportation, on his enter- 
tainment, on his fuel. 

The big issue at the recent annual convention of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, held in Chicago, 
yas chiefly on the question of urging the Federal Gov- 
ernment to gradually “withdraw crop controls,” and 
as one delegate from Illinois seemingly expressing the 
majority views put it, “I’d rather have death than all 
the controls that have been proposed in Washington.” 
Another from Vermont said, “We in Vermont feel the 
Government has gone far enough, if not too far, in 
controlling agriculture.” A delegate from Michigan 
said, “We’re ready for free agriculture again.” Most 
of the delegates were said to feel that labor unions 
have “too much economic and political power” which 
they feel directly affects the welfare of the farmer. 
The Federation is composed of 1,602,117 farm families. 

In New Mexico, according to a direct report from a 
NATIONAL Repusiic farmer-reader, a resolution was 
overwhelmingly adopted by the New Mexico Farm and 
Livestock Bureau in its recent state convention, criti- 
cal of big government spending, Supreme Court pow- 
ers, bureaucracy, and one resolution adopted states, 
“Whereas, the Federal Government is growing beyond 
control of the people, and is taxing the people beyond 
their power to pay, and whereas, each Government bu- 
reau continues to expand beyond its justification, Be 
It Resolved that the New Mexico Farm and Livestock 
Bureau recommends that a Constitutional Amendment 
be passed to prohibit the Government from engaging 
in any business that is not expressly authorized by the 
Constitution.” 

The United States Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Manufacturing Assn., each representing big 
and little industry and business, have already been 
highly critical of Government policies in all fields ex- 
clusive of purely governmental functions, and of high 
taxes and big government. 

People are also awakening to the fact that the con- 
tinuing demand of big city politicians and racial and 
religious pressure groups, to continue to increase the 
flow of immigrants into our country must also be 
met by demands for a drastic cut in the number of 
immigrants permitted entry. They now realize that as 
the Government figures show, that in January this 
year, almost 3 million non-citizens (aliens) must reg- 
ister with the U. S. Commissioner of Immigration, and 
that as another U. 8. Government department recently 
announced, there are three million, six hundred thou- 
sand unemployed in our country even though more 
people in the nation’s history are employed, and that 
continued immigration is an economic threat to our 
country, particularly when and if, under moves for 
world peace, two million American soldiers are re- 
turned to private life. It is now being realized that our 
first duty is to our own citizens, and that we are in dif- 
ficulty of not absorbing our own growing population 
which is approaching 190 million by April, 1960. 
Peace, Taxes, Immigration, Protection of Industry, 
Government Out of Business, Agriculture, Gradual 
Reduction in Foreign Aid, Balanced Budget, Debt 
Reduction, Labor Peace, and the Return to the States 
and Local Governments Local Responsibilities, are the 
real issues for 1960 elections. 
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TURNING SEARCHLIGHT ON REDS 


By WALTER S. STEELE 


Pye NISTS in the United States have taken on a 
* new lease of life. They have been inspired by the 
results of Khrushechev’s visit to the U. S.. and with 
the sentiment that has been forthcoming from his 
and President Eisenhower's conference and scheduled 
meetings 

The American Reds claim that the American people 
have now been conditioned, realize that they have 
been wrong and must live together with Communism: 
must not shirk Russia, Red China and the satellite 
countries hereafter, and that since the people are now 
willing to accept “co-existence” with Russia and Red 
China and the other Red subjected countries. that 
this goes also for “co-existence” with the Communist 
Party in ours and other countries. 

The Reds also feel that the “good atmosphere”’ 
resulting from Russia’s propaganda campaign for 
‘peaceful co-existence’ and to do away with missile 
tests even though both suggestions have been openly 
violated and in fact are mere Red traps to ensnare 
the non-Communist countries; that our courts, our 
Congress, and our Government is now more lenient. 
and that unions, racial, farm, and intellectual groups 
will now tolerate Communists within their forces 

So it was in that atmosphere that the Seventeenth 
National Convention of the Communist Party met in 
a three-day session in New York City in December 
It was in the light of that atmosphere that they 
brought to top offices their most skilled, learned, and 
dedicated leaders, and adopted a very aggressive pro- 
gram for action in 1960. 

The new officers include Wm. Z. Foster, Chair 
man Emeritus (an honorary post); Gus Hall (Hal 
berg), General Secretary (top post); Eugene Denni 
Chairman of the National Committee; Elizabeth Gu 
ley Flynn, Claude Lightfoot, Vice Chairmen of the 


National Committee; sjenjamin J. Davis, National 
Secretary of the Party, and a General Secretariat 
composed of Gus Hall, Eugene Dennis, Benj. J. Davis, 
James Jackson, Hyman Lumer (Educational Director, 
formerly known a Agitprop) and James Jackson, 


Director of Southern (States) Affairs 


A ees National Committee is to consist of sixty mem 

bers as in earlier cays, in keeping with the orig 
inal set up of the Communist International, but the 
meeting adjourned before the full membership to the 
Committee Was appointed, leaving the fill-ins to Gus 
Hall These will of course include the chairmen of 
the various district or state units of the Party. 

Active as speakers or in committee work at the 
convention were, Evelyn Weiner, N. Y. County head; 
Miriam Friedlanders, head of the Bronx (N.Y.) unit; 
James Tormey, Brooklyn; Mort Sheer, Erie County 
(N.Y.); Mildred Meadory, Harlem; Phil Bart, N. Y 
State Committee; Milt Ro en, State N. Y. Labor See 
retary; Esther Cantor, N. Y. State Legislative Secre 
tary; Betty Gannett, State of N. Y. Educational Diree- 
tor; Wm. Albertson, State of N. Y. Executive Secre 
tary; Dr. Herbert Aptheker, Editor of the National 
Committee organ, Political Affairs; Steve Nelson, 
Chairman of the West Pa. District, and others. 

Among the above names are the most militant, 
most experienced, most dedicated and best schooled in 
ideology and tactics of all of the Communists in the 
U.S.A. Many of them have long jail records, a mark 
of special distinction in Communist circles. They 
have gone through all of the twists and turns of the 
party in line with changes in affairs in Russia 


Convicted in Denver for violation of the Taft-Hart- 
ley non-Communist oath law, are Maurice Travis, 
Irving Dichter, Raymond Dennis, James Durkin, Chas. 
Powers, Albert Skinner, Jesse Van Camp, Charles H. 
Wilson, and Harold Sanderson, all officials or former 
officials, of the International Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union. 

Visiting Russia at the special invitation of Khrush- 
chev, because of the special welcome to him while in 
the U.S.A., are Harry Bridges, International President 
of the International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union; Louis Goldblatt, International Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Union, and two others of the Union's 
top officials, L. B. Thomas and Mike Semoderoff, 
reportedly being wined and dined by the top Reds. 

Margarit Pittman, of American Red circles, has 
now taken up residence in Moscow from where she 
and her husband, John, are keeping Moscow’s Party 
Line propaganda flowing back to the Communist 
leaders of the United States 


George Meaney, head of the AFL-CIO has 

come forth with a denouncement of government 
policy in exchanging labor unionists with Russia, 
Carl Stellato, President of Walter Reuther’s largest 
local, No. 600 of the UAW, Ford Plants, publicly calls 
for more of the exchange. This local has in the past, 
been highly infiltrated. 

The Communist organ, The Worker, formerly Daily 
Worker, has completed a sustaining fund drive which 
began in a call for Communist donations in our coun- 
try totaling $60,000, ending in a total of $69,315, 
which it is reported will now reach more than $70,000, 
This again shows the resurge of confidence on the 
part of party members, for on the West Coast th 
People’s World, another organ some weeks ago 
reached its money drive goal of $60,000, and numer- 
ous “Free” this and that Communist from jail and 
prison committee drives have reaped in tens of thou- 
sands of additional dollars to the Red tills in our 
eountry 

Russia is now planning on pressing our country to 
hip in on constructing a railway across from Siberia 
to laska, Bering Strait It will be recalled that the 
U.S.A, in 1867 purchased Alaska from Csarist Russia, 
paying $7,200,000, It was known for long as “‘Sew- 
ards Folly,’ there being no life there. Wm. H. 
Seward was Secretary of State at the time., Commu- 
nist Russia and Chinese Communists of course recog- 
nize no sales consummated by the Csar, or any divi- 
sion of former Russian or Chinese territories by 
treaty, witness Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, part of Fin- 
land, part of Poland, recently the Red Chinese claims 
to India’s border territory, and Red China’s claims to 
Formosa and the Taiwan Islands With access to 
\laska, there might be precipitated a dispute over 
Alaska, which is just across the Strait from Siberia 
and near the approaches of Russia’s explorations in 
the Arctic Also, the erection of a bridge by mutual 
consent would possibly revert in part to the Soviet’s 
proposed damming of the strait, a secret plan this 
writer exposed in June, 1958, to divert Gulf stream 
warm waters to the Arctic with the idea of enabling 
Russia to settle and exploit Siberian natural re- 
sources, and bring ruinous changes in climate to our 
northern coast states and cities, while likewise bring- 
ing Russia’s striking power near Canada and the 
U.S.A., already within a mere stone’s throw of our 
continent. 
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CAXTON BOOKS 


TWO UNUSUAL TITLES FROM OUR LIBERTARIAN LIST 


YOUR SINS AND MINE 
Taylor Caldwell $3.00 Cloth 


In a beautifully written novel with a strongly 
religious theme, there is an allegory depicting 
the world as it is, nearly in ruins because of the 
wars in which we have engaged, and telling of 
its restoration to vigor and beauty through the 
power of prayer and the sincere repentance of 
mankind. 


... Taylor Caldwell’s fans will find her novel 
of the world on the brink of destruction a bril- 
liant chronicle of events to which much thought 
is being devoted in this sometimes terrifying 
scientific age .. .” Brian F. King in the We 
publican, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


ANTHEM 
Ayn Rand $3.00 Cloth 


A gripping and imaginative story, by the author 
of ATLAS SHRUGGED, which contrasts a com- 
pletely collectivized society with the real meaning 
of individualism. One of the most moving and 
beautiful prose poems ever written, 

“|, ANTHEM is the greatest novel I have eve 
read —and I have covered the literary water- 
front in seven languages. You will think — and 
you will weep — and you will be inspired to new 
determination not to let the creeping evil of col- 
lectivism happen here . . Ruth Alexander in 
her syndicated column. 


At your bookseller or sent postpaid by the publisher upon receipt of remittance 
PLEASE WRITE FOR ANY OR ALL OF THESE CATALOGS 
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